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The  Need  for  Irvdustria.!  Tra-ining  in  the 
Public  Schools* 

MISS  LAURA  FALLS,  CLASS  OF  , 

Asbury  Park,   N.  J. 


4  4  X  like  boys,  the  master  of  the  playground  and  the  street — 
I  boys  who  have  the  same  liberal  ticket  of  admission  to 
all  armories,  town  meetings,  caucuses,  mobs  and  target 
shootings  as  flies  have ;  quite  unexpectedly  coming  in  as  natu- 
rally as  the  janitor,  known  to  have  no  money  in  their  pockets, 
and  themselves  not  knowing  the  value  of  this  poverty;  put- 
ing  nobody  on  his  guard,  but  seeing  the  inside  of  the  show — 
hearing  all  the  asides.  There  are  no  secrets  from  them,  they 
know  everything  that  befalls  in  the  fire  company,  the  merits 
of  every  engine  and  of  every  man  at  the  brakes,  and  are  swift 
to  try  their  hand  at  every  part;  so  too,  the  merits  of  every 
locomotive  on  the  rails,  and  Avill  coax  the  engineer  to  let  them 
ride  with  him,  and  pull  the  handles  when  it  goes  to  the  engine 
house.  They  are  there  only  for  fun,  and  not  knoM^ng  that 
they  are  at  school  in  the  court-house  or  the  cattle  show  just 
as  much  and  more  so  than  they  were  an  hour  ago  in  the  Arith- 
metic class." 

Given  the  boy  with  his  instinct  for  investigation  and  con- 
struction, how  shall  he  best  be  developed?  Shall  the  school 
continue  to  ignore  his  instincts,  tastes  and  desires?  In  the 
children  themselves  we  might  find  suggestions  more  worthy 
of  following  than  the  artificial,  bookish  ideals  so  firmh'  estab- 
lished in  our  present  educational  system.  There  is  an  ever 
growing  opinion  that  existing  public  schools  are  inadequate 
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for  the  needs  of  the  child  and  the  public  good.  As  the  ]\Ias- 
sachusetts  Commission  says,  "There  is  a  vague  feeling  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  existing  public  school  systems.  They  are 
two  exclusively  bookish  in  their  ideals,  scope  and  method. ' ' 

Notwithstanding  this  widespread  dissent  from  the  public, 
the  schools,  for  the  most  part,  cling  to  their  tradition  of  teach- 
ing the  three  R's  and  reject  proposed  innovations  in  the  way 
of  manual  training  or  agriculture,  scornfully  denouncing  them 
as  "fads  and  frills". 

In  the  days  of  our  grandfathers,  when  the  school  was  only 
a  supplementary  factor  in  the  training  of  youth,  and  its 
time  was  limited  to  a  short  winter  session,  there  was  not  the 
urgent  need  for  a  broader  curriculum  than  that  bounded  by 
the  three  R's.  Industrial  training  was  received  out  of  school 
and  in  the  home.  Then,  industries  were  in  the  domestic  stage 
of  development.  The  greater  part  of  the  necessities  of  life 
were  produced  in  the  home  and  the  children  of  the  household 
not  only  had  opportunity  to  observe  how  things  were  done, 
but  actually  assisted  in  the  processes.  They  knew  the  sources 
of  the  food  which  supplied  the  daily  needs  of  the  family,  for 
they  had  a  part  in  its  production  and  preparation.  They 
knew  the  sources  and  value  of  the  clothing  they  wore,  for  they 
had  observed  every  process  of  its  manufacture  from  the  raw 
state  of  the  cotton,  wool  or  flax,  to  the  finished  article.  The 
building  of  houses,  barns  and  roads  was  no  secret  to  them, 
for  they  proved  ready  helpers  while  these  occupations  were 
carried  on  in  their  neighborhood.  As  a  result,  both  boys  and 
girls  were  busy  with  the  numerous  activities  going  on  in  the 
home  and  on  the  farm.  Thej^  had  a  large  share  in  all  of  the 
current  forms  of  production. 

Elbert  Hubbard  says  in  his  autobiography :  "I  left  school 
at  fifteen,  with  a  fair  hold  on  the  three  R's,  and  beyond  this 
my  education  in  manual  training  had  been  fairly  good.  I 
knew  all  the  forest  trees,  all  the  wild  animals  thereabouts, 
every  kind  of  fish,  frog  or  bird  that  swam,  ran  or  flew.  I  knew 
every  kind  of  grain  and  its  comparative  value.  I  could  teach 
wild  cows  to  stand  while  being  milked,  break  horees  to  saddle 
or  harness,  could  sow,  plow  and  reap ;  knew  the  mysteries  of 
apple  butter,  pumpkin  pie,  pickled  beef  and  smoked  side-meat, 
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and  could  make  lye  at  the  leach  and  formulate  soft  soap.  That 
is  to  say,  I  was  a  bright,  active  country  boy  who  had  been 
brought  up  to  help  his  father  and  mother  earn  a  living  for 
a  large  family. ' ' 

Thus,  education  in  the  early  days  consisted  largely  of  par- 
ticipation in  domestic  industries,  and  a  large  share  of  the 
child's  time  was  given  to  this  very  vital  subject.  This  train- 
ing called  forth  many  resources  of  mind  and  body  and  through 
it  was  developed  a  fine  type  of  manhood  and  womanhood. 

Those  times  produced  great  men  and  women  whom  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  calling  self-made,  but  who  in  reality  were 
"home-made".  We  often  hear  the  criticism  that  our  present 
day  schools  do  not  produce  men  of  such  sterling  character. 
Seriously  considered,  were  those  men  a  product  of  the  school 
or  of  their  social  environment? 

In  great  contrast  with  former  opportunities  for  industrial 
experiences,  stand  present  day  conditions.  The  industries  of 
the  farm  and  work-shop,  once  open  to  view,  are  now  enclosed 
within  factory  walls  into  which  the  child  goes  only  to  be 
degraded.  He  is  deprived  of  his  out  of  school  education.  How 
shall  we  restore  it  to  him  ?  We  naturally  look  to  the  school  to 
furnish  industrial  training,  the  value  of  which  as  an  educa- 
tional agency  we  are  only  beginning  to  realize. 

If  the  school  should  continue  its  tradition  of  teaching  the 
three  R's  as  its  chief  function,  then  are  our  children  deprived 
of  a  rich  personal  experience  without  which  their  school  train- 
ing is  largely  worthless.  The  introduction  of  manual  training 
into  the  school  curriculum  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  pro- 
viding a  knowledge  of  and  experience  in  industrial  life.  As 
the  vision  of  the  new  school  is  being  gradually  unfolded  before 
us,  we  are  coming  to  see  that  the  three  R's  should  be  con- 
sidered as  mere  tools  for  the  accomplishment  of  real  work. 

What,  then,  are  the  fundamental  subjects  of  the  curricu- 
lum? To  answer  this  question  intelligently,  we  must  ask  our- 
selves, "What  is  the  function  of  the  school?"  If  we  accept 
the  answer,  ' '  To  prepare  for  life, ' '  then  must  the  school  reflect 
the  life.  Agriculture,  manufacturing  and  commerce  are  the 
principal  activities  of  modern  life.    Since  the  industrial  spirit 
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dominates  the  world's  affairs,  is  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
exclude  the  study  of  industries  from  our  scheme  of  a  liberal 
education?  Since  labor  is  so  large  a  factor  in  the  life  of  the 
people,  should  it  not  also  be  given  a  place  in  the  school?  Con- 
sidering the  fact  the  progress  of  our  country  depends  upon 
the  efficiency  of  our  industrial  workers,  whose  prepara- 
tion is  gained  through  the  public  schools,  it  seems  that  the 
need  of  this  study  in  the  school  were  beyond  argument.  Other 
departments  of  learning  will  be  strengthened  and  not  weak- 
ened by  its  presence  there. 

So  far  we  have  viewed  the  question  only  from  an  economic 
or  social  standpoint.  Let  us  now  consider  it  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  child.  In  the  old  school  he  was  merely  a  listener. 
He  learned  and  recited  his  lessons  not  from  any  interest  in 
their  content  but  because  it  was  exacted  of  him.  There  was 
little  opportunity  for  originality,  and  application  of  knowl- 
edge acquired  was  seldom  thought  of.  All  the  practices  of  the 
school  seemed  intended  to  reduce  him  to  a  passive  being. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  is  it  with  the  new  school  ?  No  one 
who  has  ever  observed  a  class  of  children  engaged  in  hand- 
work fails  to  note  the  contrast  to  the  regulation  school-room. 
In  this  new  school  we  find  the  child's  joy  and  freedom  in 
activity,  his  pride  in  being  able  to  produce  something,  his  con- 
fidence in  newly  acquired  power.  There  is  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  originality;  judgment  and  discrimination  are  con- 
stantly called  into  play.  He  finds  a  real  need  for  his  knowl- 
edge of  Arithmetic,  while  Drawing  becomes  a  live  subject, 
instead  of  the  girls'  accomplishment  most  boys  consider  it. 
The  atmosphere  of  this  school  is  suitable  to  the  normal  activ- 
ity of  the  growing  child,  and  in  it  he  becomes  an  active  worker 
rather  than  a  passive  listener.  It  is  here  in  the  workshop 
that  many  boys,  of  whom  parents  and  teachers  have  long 
despaired,  find  themselves,  and  are  saved  for  a  life  of  useful- 
ness. Boys  of  this  type  are  dropping  out  of  the  grammar 
grades  in  large  numbers  every  year  because  the  school,  with 
its  one-sided  ideals,  fails  to  attract  them. 

When  the  school  shall  respond  to   the  instinct's   of  the 
children  and  the  needs  of  the  community,  then  only  will  it 
perform  its  true  function  toward  the  salvation  of  both. 
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From  the  broad  field  of  industrial  arts  the  teacher  of 
manual  training  attempts  to  select  for  school  practices  those 
occupations  involving  basic  principles  and  at  the  same  time 
touching  life  interests.  The  occupations  here  described  have 
been  carried  on  in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  of  the 
Asbury  Park  Schools. 

Weaving,  being  one  of  the  most  prominent  industries  since 
primitive  times,  offers  a  rich  field  for  handwork  in  the  school. 
First,  there  is  the  simple  over  and  under  weaving  with  paper, 
or  better,  rushes  without  mechanical  appliances.  Then  the 
idea  of  the  frame,  or  blanket  loom  is  evolved,  the  children 
being  led  to  feel  the  need  of  and  to  invent,  if  possible,  the 
method  of  facilitating  the  process  and  acquiring  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  Soon  the  heddle,  the  shuttle,  and  finally 
the  continuous  warp  loom  are  Avorked  out.  In  these  processes 
the  young  worker  traces  the  entire  history  of  the  evolution 
of  the  textile  industry  from  primitive  times  to  the  present, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  has  turned  out  with  his  own  hands 
wonderful  blankets,  rugs,  cushion  and  book-covers,  purses 
and  banners,  every  one  of  which  finds  an  immediate  use. 
Some  go  to  help  furnish  the  doll's  house,  some  for  present  to 
parents  and  friends,  while  others  are  combined  into  a  com- 
munity article  of  service. 

Closely  related  to  w-eaving  is  basketry,  which,  being  less 
prominent  in  present  day  industries,  is  not  made  much  of 
beyond  the  simplest  types.  Chair-caning,  however,  one  form  of 
basketry,  is  emphasized  and  proves  a  popular  as  well  as  prac- 
tical occupation. 

The  old  fashioned  handicraft  known  as  netting  is  one  that 
the  children  enjoy,  and  since  it  serves  a  local  interest,  we  give 
it  a  place.  The  fisherman  mending  his  net  is  a  familiar  sight 
to  the  children,  and  they  delight  in  making  fish  nets,  crab 
nets  and  doll  hammocks.  The  method  is  the  same  as  that 
used  by  our  grandmothers  in  making  the  fringes  that  bordered 
the  textiles  of  colonial  days. 

Work  in  cardboard  and  paper,  though  representing  no 
distinct  type  of  industry,  plays  so  promment  a  part  in  the 
needs  of  the  school  and  home,  that  considerable  attention  is 
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given  to  it,  and  every  year  our  boys  make  some  valuable  addi- 
tions to  the  school  equipment  in  the  way  of  envelopes,  desk 
sets  and  writing  pads. 

Interesting  as  these  occupations  may  seem,  they  are  not  to 
be  compared  to  the  good  times  that  await  our  young  crafts- 
men at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  year,  when  they  are  per- 
mitted to  go  to  the  shop  and  become  the  proud  possessors  of 
a  set  of  tools.  In  this  branch,  known  specifically  as  wood- 
working, there  is  a  wide  range  of  subjects  or  models.  Our 
practice  is,  to  suit  the  model  to  the  boy  rather  than  the  boy  to 
the  model.  Certain  principles  of  construction  are  adhered 
to,  but  individuality  is  encouraged.  The  guiding  thought  at 
this  stage  is  present  day  crafts  as  related  to  home  or  com- 
munity needs.  Throughout  the  work  special  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  design,  from  the  simplest  blanket,  with  its  problem 
in  proportion  and  spacing,  to  the  more  pretentious  furniture. 

The  effort  is  made  to  develop  appreciation  as  well  as  exe- 
cution. Few  of  the  boys  will  design  and  make  the  furnish- 
ings for  their  own  homes  when  the  time  comes,  but  through 
their  experience  in  designing  and  making  a  few  good  pieces 
they  will  be  able  to  select  good  and  artistic  things  and  to 
avoid  some  of  the  monstrosities  that  now  flood  the  market. 
Perhaps  in  no  other  branch  of  manufacturing  has  the  commer- 
cial spirit  so  dominated  all  feeling  for  the  artistic  as  in  house- 
furnishings.  If  our  instruction  in  Manual  Training  should 
accomplish  nothing  more  than  the  development  of  good  taste 
in  our  boys  and  girls,  then  it  is  well  worth  while. 
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A  Tradition  of  the  "Cicely  Rock" 

KATIE   KIME,    '10 

On  the  steep  bank  of  a  small  river  in  North  Carolina,  is 
a  huge  rock  which  juts  out  over  the  bed  of  the  stream. 
One  can  easily  walk  out  to  the  very  edge  of  it  and  look 
down  into  the  whirling  waters  more  than  twenty  feet  below. 
It  is  called  the  "Cicely  Rock",  because,  tradition  has  it, 
a  man  named  Cicely  once  used  a  recess  beneath  it  as  a  hiding 
place  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

"It  was  a  dark,  dreary  night  on  October,  177 — , "  so  the 
story  goes.  Col.  Cicely  was  at  home  on  a  short  furlough  and 
the  entire  family  was  gathered  around  the  open  fire,  listen- 
ing to  an  account  of  a  daring  deed  lately  performed  by 
Marion's  band,  of  which  Col.  Cicely  was  a  member.  Suddenly 
a  horse  dashed  up  to  the  door  and  after  the  rider  had  spoken 
a  few  hurried  words  to  Dick,  the  Colonel's  old  body  servant, 
the  latter  came  bursting  into  the  room,  wild  with  terror,  and 
exclaimed,  "Run,  Massa,  run  foh  yo'  life!  De  red  coats 
knows  you'se  hyah  an'  deys  acomin'  ter-night.  Run,  foh 
de  Lawd's  sake!"  Col.  Cicely  hastily  drew  his  wife  and  eldest 
daughter,  Prudence,  aside  for  a  minute  and  then  quickly 
ascended  the  stairs  to  the  garret  on  the  third  floor.  Just 
inside  the  door,  he  stepped  into  a  closet  and  concealed  himself 
behind  a  huge  pile  of  cast-off  finery. 

All  was  now  confusion  in  the  sitting-room.  In  a  little 
while  a  violent  commotion  in  the  yard  announced  the  arrival 
of  the  British  soldiers  and  soon  they  were  swarming  into  the 
house.  Mrs.  Cicely  met  them  with  composure  and  detained 
them  as  long  as  possible,  but  soon  the  captain  told  her  they 
had  heard  that  her  husband  was  at  home  and  unless  she  gave 
them  a  light  and  permission  to  search  the  house,  the^^  would 
have  to  arrest  her.  She  herself  brought  two  candles  and  told 
Prudence  to  accompany  the  three  officers  in  their  search. 
They  began  with  the  kitchen  and  went  through  every  room 
and  closet,  not  even  omitting  to  peer  under  the  valanced 
beds.  When  they  reached  the  garret  the  officers  started  around 
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the  room  on  the  side  opposite  the  closet  in  which  Col.  Cicely 
was  concealed.  Just  as  they  reached  the  farthest  dim  corner 
the  officer  who  was  carrying  the  candles  fell  and  both  were 
extinguished.  The  officer  nearest  the  door  groped  his  way 
down  to  the  first  floor  for  more  candles,  while  his  companions 
had  to  remain  quietly  in  their  places,  in  the  inky  darkness. 
Prudence  was  fortunately  standing  by  the  closet  do'or  and 
when  she  felt  it  cautiously  being  opened  quickly  started  up  a 
lively  conversation.  Col.  Cicely  had  realized  his  perilous 
position  and  knowing  that  he  could  not  be  seen  in  the  intense 
darkness,  he  stole  out  of  the  garret  and  reached  the  friendly 
shelter  of  a  valanced  bed  on  the  floor  below,  just  as  a  light 
appeared  on  the  stairs. 

When  the  search  was  completed  the  soldiers  were  much 
disappointed  at  finding  no  trace  of  Col.  Cicely  and  finally 
departed,  leaving  a  guard  behind  them.  The  next  morning 
Col.  Cicely,  realizing  that  his  life  was  in  constant  danger, 
attired  himself  in  some  of  the  cast-off  clothing  with  which 
the  garret  abounded,  and  \^^th  the  aid  of  a  mask,  a  wig,  and 
some  powder  and  paint,  he  transformed  himself  into  a  bloom- 
ing maiden.  The  officer  in  command  had  given  orders  that 
Prudence  should  be  free  to  do  as  she  wished,  and  as  she  and 
her  father  sauntered  by  the  guards,  she  laughingly  told  them 
that  she  was  going  to  accompany  her  friend  home  to  a  neigh- 
boring plantation.  Before  they  reached  this  plantation,  how- 
ever, they  turned  aside  into  a  dense  forest  and  in  a  short 
time  came  to  the  overhanging  rock,  where  Col.  Cicely  con- 
cealed himself.  During  the  time  that  the  guard  remained 
there  Prudence  visited  her  father  every  day  and  carried  him 
food,  always  making  her  fondness  for  her  girl  friend  a  pretext 
for  her  frequent  absences.  As  soon  as  she  informed  her  father 
that  the  soldiers  had  left  the  community  he  deserted  the 
"Cicely  Rock"  and  returned  home  to  Marion  and  his  brave 
men. 
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The  Life-Saving  Service  on  Our  Coast 

OKLA  DEES,   '09 

For  convenience  of  supervision  the  coast  of  the  United 
States  is  divided  into  thirteen  districts,  the  seventh  of 
which  includes  all  the  coast  of  North  Carolina.  Of  all 
the  sea  and  gulf  coast  and  lake  front  of  the  States,  there  is 
none  more  dangerous  than  North  Carolina's  coast.  From 
earliest  times  this  coast  has  been  the  dread  of  mariners.  In 
the  fac  similes  of  DeBry's  map  of  the  "Arrival  of  the  English- 
men in  Virginia"  a  wrecked  vessel  marks  the  entrance  to 
every  inlet.  Hardly  an  August  or  a  December  passes  that  we 
do  not  hear  of  stately  ships  and  ocean  steamers  stranded  on 
the  treacherous  Diamond  Shoals  off  Cape  Hatteras,  or  gone 
to  the  bottom  of  "Hell's  Hole"  in  this  "graveyard  of  Ameri- 
can shipping".  And  numerous  smaller  sailing  craft  and  fish- 
ing sloops  go  down  within  the  bars  that  mark  our  outer  coast 
line.  This  coast  is  constantly  skirted  by  vessels  bound  to 
and  from  Wilmington  and  Norfolk. 

For  the  protection  of  the  commerce  of  these  and  other 
ports,  and  for  the  benefit  of  all  vessels  liable  to  disaster  upon 
this  stormy  coast,  twenty-nine  saving  stations  are  maintained. 
One  who  does  not  know  of  the  many  disasters  that  happen 
along  this  stretch  of  about  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles 
might  think  that  North  Carolina  has  more  than  her  share  of 
the  government's  attention  along  this  line.  Yet  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina  is  more  neglected  perhaps  than  any  other 
part  of  the  United  States  coast,  having  an  insufficiency  of 
both  light-houses  and  saving  stations.  There  is  now  a  great 
need  for  a  station  between  Hatteras  and  Ocracoke,  one  bet^veen 
Ocracoke  and  Core  Banks,  two  between  Core  Banks  and  Cape 
Lookout,  and  two  between  Fort  Macon  and  Bogue  Inlet. 

The  stations  are  situated  on  the  banks  which  are  divided 
from  the  mainland  by  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  sounds.  These 
banks  are  made  by  the  inlet's  cutting  into  the  sandy  strip  of 
land  extending  along  the  coast.  They  are  placed  sufficiently 
back  of  high  water  mark  to  be  safe  from  the  reach  of  storm- 
tides.    They  are  plain  buildings,  designed  to  serve  as  barracks 
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for  the  crew  and  to  afford  convenient  storage  for  the  boats 
and  apparatus.  The  roofs  upon  the  stations  are  nsually 
painted  dark  red,  thns  being  made  distinguishable  a  long 
distance  off  shore.  They  are  also  marked  by  a  flag  staff,  used 
in  signaling  passing  vessels  by  the  international  code  of  sig- 
nals. Each  station  is  designated  by  a  name  suggesting  its 
locality.  For  instance,  Kittie  Hawk  Station  is  "on  the  beach 
abreast  of  the  north  end  of  Kittie  Hawk  Bay".  As  many  of 
the  stations  are  located  where  they  are  liable  to  be  under- 
mined or  swept  from  their  positions  by  the  ravages  of  storms 
and  tidal  waves,  they  are  strongly  built.  This  substantial 
construction  makes  it  possible  to  move  them  easily  and  cheaply 
when  threatened  by  the  encroachment  of  the  sea,  which  effects 
great  changes  in  the  configuration  of  our  coast  line.  Not  two 
years  ago  Fort  Macon  Station,  near  the  old  Confederate  fort, 
on  the  banks  opposite  Morehead  City,  had  to  be  moved  back 
about  two  hundred  yards,  a  great  piece  of  land,  including 
part  of  that  on  which  the  station  stood,  having  been  sub- 
merged. 

All  the  stations  on  this  coast  have  a  keeper  and  seven  surf- 
men,  except  two  which  have  eight  surfmen.  The  keeper  is 
captain  and  exercises  absolute  control  over  his  crew.  He 
leads  them  and  shares  their  perils  on  all  occasions  of  rescue, 
directing  all  operations  with  the  apparatus.  Every  week  he 
has  carried  out  a  regular  routine  of  duties.  For  JMonday  it 
is  drill  and  practice  with  the  beach  apparatus  and  over- 
hauling and  examining  the  boats  and  all  apparatus ;  for  Tues- 
day, practice  with  the  boats;  for  Wednesday,  practice  with 
the  international  code  of  signals ;  for  Thursday,  practice  with 
the  beach  apparatus;  for  Friday,  practice  in  the  method  of 
restoring  the  apparently  drowned;  and  for  Saturday,  clean- 
ing house.  Whenever  anything  happens  to  prevent  tlie  regular 
performance  of  any  of  these  duties,  the  fact  must  be  entered 
upon  the  station  journal  witli  a  full  explanation. 

Each  of  these  stations  has  a  tower  or  lookout  from  which 
a  surfman  keeps  a  strict  watch  from  sunrise  to  sunset  for 
distressed  craft.  If  the  patrol  limits  can  not  be  seen  from 
there,  he  goes  at  least  three  times  a  day  far  enough  along  the 
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shore  to  bring  them  into  view.  During  thick  and  stormy 
weather  complete  patrol  like  that  at  night  is  maintained. 
The  night  patrol,  from  sunset  to  dawn,  is  divided  into  four 
watches.  Two  surfmen  are  appointed  for  each  watch.  When 
the  hour  for  their  patrol  arrives,  they  set  out  in  opposite 
directions  along  the  coast,  keeping  as  near  as  practicable  to 
the  shore,  as  far  as  their  respective  beats.  If  the  stations 
are  near  together,  each  patrolman  proceeds  until  he  meets 
another  from  the  next  station  and  gives  him  a  metallic  check 
marked  with  his  station  and  crew  number,  receiving  in 
exchange  a  similar  one.  The  checks  thus  collected  are  exam- 
ined by  the  keeper  and  returned  to  their  proper  stations  the 
next  night.  If,  however,  the  station  is  isolated,  as  the  Cape 
Lookout  Station  is,  each  patrolman  is  required  to  carry  a 
clock  within  which  is  fixed  a  dial  that  can  be  marked  only 
by  means  of  a  key  which  also  registers  the  time  of  marking. 
The  key  is  secured  to  a  post  at  the  end  of  his  beat  and  he  is 
required  to  bring  back  the  clock  properly  marked.  Each 
patrolman  carries  a  beach-lantern  and  several  red  coston 
signals.  Upon  the  discovery  of  a  wreck,  a  vessel  in  distress, 
or  one  running  dangerously  near  the  shore,  he  lights  a  coston 
signal,  which  emits  a  brilliant  red  flame  lasting  about  two 
minutes.  This  serves  the  double  purpose  of  warning  the 
people  on  the  vessel  of  their  danger  and  of  assuring  them 
of  help,  if  they  are  already  in  distress. 

The  means  employed  on  our  coast  to  rescue  people  from 
stranded  vessels  are  practically  the  same  as  those  used  every- 
where. The  waters  between  the  vessel  and  the  shore  are  either 
crossed  by  a  life-boat,  or  are  spanned  by  strong  lines  by  which 
a  breeches  buoy  is  passed  back  and  forth.  The  type  of  boat 
used  on  this  coast,  although  properly  entitled  to  be  called  a 
life-boat,  is  distinctively  known  as  the  surf -boat.  Most  of  the 
rescues  effected  by  North  Carolina's  crews  are  accomplished 
by  means  of  this  boat,  which  is  usually  about  tvrenty-five  feet 
long,  made  of  cedar,  and  provided  with  end  air-chambers 
which  make  it  insubmergible.  This  boat  is  used  because  it 
is  light  and  not  unwieldy  like  the  self-bailing,  self-righting 
life-boat  so  much  used  upon  the  Great  Lakes.     Indeed  the 
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shores  of  soft  yielding  sand  without  roads  and  the  flat  beaches 
covered  with  but  little  depth  of  water  for  a  considerable 
distance  seaward  make  it  impossible  to  use  boats  of  greater 
weight.  The  first  duty  of  a  patrolman  after  signaling  the 
ship-wrecked  ones  that  help  is  at  hand  is  to  get  the  news  to 
the  station.  The  keeper  first  decides  whether  the  conditions 
are  favorable  for  the  use  of  a  boat  in  the  work  of  rescue,  or 
whether  the  beach  apparatus  must  be  used.  If  circumstances 
permit  the  use  of  a  boat,  it  is  either  hauled  overland  on  its 
carriage,  or  pulled  by  horses  to  a  point  opposite  the  wreck, 
and  there  launched.  The  keeper  assumes  command  and  steers 
the  boat.  This  operation  requires  the  greatest  skill  when 
women  and  children  are  to  be  taken  off  in  a  high  sea,  since 
under  such  circumstances  the  rescuing  craft  must  approach 
close  to  the  ship-wrecked  party,  yet  without  allowing  the 
small  boat  to  be  over-turned  or  dashed  to  pieces  by  a  collision 
with  the  stranded  hull.  Among  the  many  daring  rescues 
accomplished  by  this  means  on  our  coast,  was  the  rescue  of 
the  "Sarah  D.  Rawson",  which  was  stranded  on  the  Lookout 
Shoals  in  February,  1905,  w^hen  the  danger  was  greatly 
increased  by  masses  of  Imnber  pitching  and  beating  about  in 
the  breakers. 

In  cases,  when  so  high  a  sea  is  running  that  a  boat  could 
make  no  progress  even  were  it  able  to  withstand  the  destruc- 
tive force  of  the  waves,  recourse  is  had  to  the  beach  apparatus. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  first  consideration  is  to  get 
a  line  to  the  stranded  vessel.  To  this  end  a  leaden  missile 
with  a  line  attached  is  fired  across  the  imperiled  vessel  by 
means  of  the  wreck  gun.  Once  the  ship-wrecked  mariners 
have  a  line  of  any  kind  placed  in  their  hands,  they  can 
speedily  haul  out  lines  of  greater  size  and  finally  the  three 
inch  hauser  which  is  to  serve  as  a  highway  to  safety.  Attached 
to  every  hauser  thus  sent  out  is  a  board  which  bears,  in  Eng- 
lish and  in  French,  instructions  how  to  fasten  the  hauser  to 
a  mast,  or  other  secure  support,  together  with  directions  for 
signaling  to  the  life-savers  on  shore  that  the  line  has  been 
made  fast.  As  soon  as  the  rescuers  are  informed  that  the 
other  end  of  this  life-line  is  fastened,  the  rope  is  hauled  taut 
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and  the  shore  end  elevated  so  that  the  rope  may  be  lifted 
well  clear  of  the  water.  There  is  then  sent  off  to  the  ship  a 
breeches  buoy,  which  is  a  "circular  life  preserver  of  cork,  to 
which  short  canvass  breeches  are  attached".  Only  one  or  at 
most  two  persons  can  be  carried  ashore  at  each  trip.  It  is 
suspended  to  the  hauser  and  is  drawn  to  and  from  the  vessel 
with  lines.  How  well  this  phase  of  life-saving  operations  is 
fulfilled  has  been  repeatedly  illustrated  on  occasions  of  rescue, 
but  never  better  than  on  December  11,  1904,  when  the  Pea 
Island  crew  in  a  blinding  snow  storm  rescued  in  the  darkness 
six  men  in  forty-five  minutes  by  means  of  the  breeches  buoy. 
All  the  stations  on  this  coast  are  connected  by  telephone, 
which  often  hastens  the  work  of  rescue  by  making  it  possible 
for  two  or  more  station  crews  to  work  together  in  cases 
demanding  more  force.  This  fact  was  well  illustrated  during 
the  memorable  West  Indian  hurricane  that  swept  the  coast 
of  North  Carolina  in  August,  1900,  causing  three  ship  wrecks 
at  the  same  time  off  Cape  Hatteras.  This  rescue  also  fur- 
nishes a  good  example  of  the  dauntless  courage  and  bravery 
of  our  life-savers.  When  the  wind  was  blowing  at  the  rate 
of  one  hundred  miles  an  hour,  surfman  Rasmus  S.  Midgett, 
of  the  Gull  Shoal  Station,  rescued  from  one  of  these  wrecks, 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  unaided,  ten  men.  This  required 
the  exercise  of  superior  judgment  and  great  heroism. 
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The  Frenchma.n 

ELIZABETH   ANDERSON 

The  small  valleys  far  up  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  are 
ideal  spots  for  homes  of  those  people  who  wish  to  be 
secluded  from  the  eye  of  the  civilized  world.  Here  are 
fertile  valleys,  entirely  surrounded  by  steep  cliffs,  and  almost 
inaccessible,  except  for  the  rude  trails  which  wind  around  and 
up  the  mountain  sides.  In  one  of  these  little  glens,  in  Western 
Carolina,  a  Frenchman  lived.  His  little  farm  was  over- 
shadowed on  the  north  by  a  huge  cliff,  over  a  thousand  feet 
high.  This  cliff  shut  out  the  cold  north  winds,  so  that  many 
vegetables  would  grow  in  his  garden  that  could  not  survive 
in  the  colder  and  less  sheltered  valleys. 

But  although  the  little  valley  was  more  fertile  than  others, 
it  was  shunned  by  the  mountaineers ;  for  they  preferred  to 
live  up  on  the  ridges,  or  in  the  valleys  that  were  not  quite  so 
much  imprisoned  by  nature.  However,  the  Frenchman  seemed 
satisfied  with  his  little  home.  He  lived  in  a  one-room  log 
cabin,  which  was  surrounded  by  an  orchard  of  apple  and  peach 
trees.  Whatever  sorrow  had  made  him  leave  his  native  land 
and  come  to  this  secluded  spot  had  been  so  dulled  by  the  pass- 
ing years  that  he  now  seemed  comparatively  happy  in  his 
strange  little  home.  He  took  the  best  of  care  of  his  orchard 
and  also  of  his  garden,  and  had  better  fruit  and  vegetables 
than  could  be  found  on  any  other  farm  for  miles  around.  He 
had  only  an  ox  and  a  cow  to  help  him  in  his  farm  work.  With 
the  aid  of  these,  hitched  to  a  small  cart,  he  would  take  his 
produce  up  to  the  village,  four  miles  away,  where  he  could 
find  a  ready  market  for  all  that  he  had  to  sell. 

The  village  people  had  a  great  deal  of  curiosity  about  the 
Frenchman,  but  although  he  had  lived  for  many  years  in  his 
little  valley,  they  knew  no  more  about  him  than  they  did  the 
first  time  he  appeared  among  them.  He  would  come  to  the 
village,  driving  his  ox  and  cow,  which  were  yoked  together 
and  which  drew  his  cart,  in  which  he  had  the  best  fruit  and 
vegetables  of  the  season.     He  would  walk  along  beside  the 
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cart — a  small  man  with  straight,  long,  black  hair  and  a  huge 
black  beard  that  reached  to  his  waist.  He  wore  the  regular 
garb  of  the  mountaineer — a  brown  hickory  shirt,  home-spun 
trousers,  and  home-made  "brogan"  shoes.  An  old,  torn  straw 
hat  completed  his  costume.  He  could  speak  just  enough 
English  to  barter  with  the  merchants  in  the  village,  or  if  he 
did  know  more  than  this  he  kept  it  to  himself.  When  his 
trading  was  over  with  he  would  go  to  the  postoffice,  get  his 
mail,  and  return  home.  The  postmaster  reported  that 
although  the  Frenchman  received  more  magazines  and  news- 
papers than  any  one  in  the  village,  he  received  no  letters. 
Therefore,  when  once,  after  the  Frenchman  had  lived  in  his 
mountain  home  for  about  fifteen  years,  he  received  a  letter, 
it  threw  the  postmaster  into  a  fever  of  excitement  and 
curiosity. 

A  few  days  after  the  letter  was  received  the  Frenchman 
was  reported  missing.  He  had  turned  his  ox  and  cow  loose 
in  the  woods,  locked  the  door  of  his  little  cabin  and  disap- 
peared as  quietly  as  he  had  arrived.  A  few  days  later  a  drum- 
mer brought  the  news  to  the  little  village  that  a  man  answer- 
ing to  the  description  of  the  Frenchman  had  been  seen  in 
Atlanta ;  and  that  he  had  had  his  hair  cut,  his  beard  trimmed 
and  had  bought  new  clothes,  so  that  he  no  longer  looked  like 
a  hermit. 

The  village  people  heard  nothing  more  of  their  Frenchman 
until  the  following  summer,  when  one  day  he  quietly  walked 
into  the  postoffiee  and  asked  for  his  mail.  The  postmaster 
Avas  so  overaAved  by  the  change  that  a  fashionable  tailor  had 
made  in  the  Frenchman's  appearance  that  he  dared  ask  no 
questions.  However,  he  soon  learned  by  other  means  that  the 
Frenchman  was  staying  at  the  village  hotel,  and  that  he  had 
with  him  his  sixteen  years  old  daughter — a  beautiful  girl  who 
was  as  talkative  as  her  father  was  silent.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  landlady  got  the  story  from  the  child,  and  then  of 
course  all  of  the  village  heard  it  before  nightfall. 

The  story  that  the  child  told  was  this :  About  fifteen  years 
ago  when  the  Frenchman  was  traveling  through  America, 
with  his  wife  and  baby,  the  train,  which  thev  were  on,  was 
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wrecked,  and  almost  every  one  killed  or  fatally  injured.  The 
Frenchman  was  in  the  hospital  for  many  weeks  and  when  he 
was  able  to  be  out  he  heard  that  his  wife  and  child  were  both 
dead.  This  blow  so  stunned  him  that  he  had  no  wish  to  return 
to  his  native  land,  but  retired  to  the  most  secluded  spot  that 
he  could  find.  But  after  he  had  lived  the  life  of  a  hermit  for 
fifteen  years,  he  saw  an  advertisement  in  a  newspaper,  that 
if  the  French  baby,  that  had  been  picked  up  in  the  fearful 
wreck  fifteen  years  before,  had  any  relatives,  she  would  like 
to  find  them.  The  Frenchman  answered  the  advertisement 
and  soon  got  a  letter  fromi  his  child.  He  immediately  went 
to  her  and  now  he  had  brought  her  to  the  mountain  village 
because  she  was  anxious  to  see  the  little  valley  which  had  been 
her  father's  home  for  so  many  years. 
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One  of   Nature's   Gifts  to   the   Old   North  State 

D.  R.,    '10 

Among  the  foot  hills  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  in 
Stokes  County,  North  Carolina,  there  is  a  small  plateau 
known  as  Moore 's  Knob,  which  is  especially  picturesque 
in  summer. 

Viewing  the  south  side  from  a  distance  of  two  miles,  the 
Knob  has  an  irregular,  semicircular  outline.  The  green  trees 
on  the  sides  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  make  a  pretty 
border  for  the  great  precipice  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet 
of  gray  stone,  which  forms  almost  the  whole  of  the  south  side. 
The  scene  is  indeed  beautiful,  and  one  finds  it  difficult  to 
decide  when  it  is  most  pleasing.  On  a  bright,  clear  day  when 
the  sun  shines  radiantly  upon  it,  the  green  trees  and  gray 
stone  make  a  beautiful  contrast;  while  on  a  foggy  day  an 
equally  delightful  scene  is  presented.  The  cloud  of  mist  that 
covers  the  mountain  in  the  morning  is  rolled  up  at  intervals 
by  the  occasional  appearance  of  the  sun.  When  the  sun  hides 
itself,  the  mist  hovers  over  the  side  of  the  mountain  and  slowly 
sways  back  and  forth  until  it  reappears.  At  length  the  rays 
of  the  sun  may  become  strong  enough  to  cause  the  mist  to 
roll  above  the  top  of  the  mountain  as  a  curtain  above  the 
stage ;  or  the  great,  misty  veil  may  by  chance  cling  around 
the  mountain  till  nearly  sunset,  when  it  lifts  itself  and  clearly 
reveals  to  those  about  it  the  beautiful  vision  which  it  has 
concealed  during  the  day. 

Climbing  the  Knob  is  far  more  interesting  than  viewing 
it  from  a  distance.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  ascent  can 
be  comfortably  made  on  horseback  along  a  winding  road 
which  lessens  into  a  trailing  path  before  the  top  is  reached. 
The  slight  difficulties  which  attend  horseback  riding  over  the 
last  fourth  of  the  way  cause  adventurous  equestrians  to  enjoy 
it  the  more ;  and  often  horses  are  ridden  to  the  very  top. 
About  half  way  up  the  mountain  are  some  beautiful  cascades 
made  by  a  laughing  brook  as  it  tumbles  headlong  over  the 
rugged  rocks.    The  rumbling  noise  of  the  cascades,  the  whis- 
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pering  breezes,  and  the  sweet,  clear  notes  of  the  happy  birds 
overhead  make  one  desire  to  remain  there  the  whole  day.  But 
after  resting  and  enjoying  the  pure  air  for  a  while,  the  jour- 
ney is  continued  with  renewed  pleasure.  The  fresh  vines  and 
flowers  growing  on  the  mountain  side  teach  a  lesson  of  per- 
severance by  clinging  to  the  bits  of  sod  in  their  effort  to  grow. 
The  nearer  they  approach  the  summit  of  the  mountain  the 
greater  is  their  struggle  for  existence,  because  the  soil  becom^ 
thinner  and  retains  less  moisture  for  them;  yet  they  are 
found  on  the  very  top,  growing  in  every  possible  nook.  The 
frees  near  the  summit  are  less  beautiful  than  the  smaller 
plants.  Some  of  them  are  so  bent  and  twisted  from  their 
combats  with  the  winds  that  they  remind  one  of  a  veteran 
soldier  who  has  been  in  many  conflicts. 

On  the  very  top  of  the  mountain  there  is  an  old,  gnarled 
pine  tree  which  has  sent  its  roots  into  every  crevice  near  it. 
The  summit  of  the  Knob  contains  about  three  hundred  square 
feet  of  solid  rock.  There  are  four  holes  drilled  in  this  rock 
near  the  south  side,  forming  a  square  of  about  sis  feet,  in 
which  are  stubs  of  iron  rods  that  have  been  wrenched  off. 
It  is  said  that  during  the  Revolutionary  War  a  "signal  house" 
was  built  there  and  held  on  the  rock  by  those  rods,  and  that 
after  many  years  it  was  blown  off  by  a  cyclone. 

The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain  is  varied  and 
interesting.  Do\ati  the  side  of  the  mountain  the  laurel  and 
rhododendron  are  seen.  Looking  towards  the  north,  one  sees 
a  river  winding  its  way  through  the  valley  like  a  silver  thread, 
and  farms  dotted  here  and  there  on  the  landscape,  appearing 
no  larger  than  a  child's  play-ground.  Turning  westward  two 
hotels  are  seen.  Near  one  of  them  is  a  large  lake,  wliich 
looks  as  if  it  were  only  a  zinc  covered  cabin,  as  it  glistens  in 
the  noon-day  sun.  A  little  farther  west  is  a  small  mountain, 
known  from  its  shape  as  "The  Saddle".  Looking  to  the 
northwest  one  sees  the  great  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 

As  often  as  one  desires  to  ramble  over  this  mountain,  just 
so  often  will  he  find  new  objects  of  interest  and  feel  new 
pleasure  in  its  beauty. 
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Legend  of  Batz's  Grave 

PAULINA  HASSELL 

Near  Edenton,  on  the  upper  part  of  Albemarle  Sound, 
lies  a  very  small  island,  called  Batz's  Grave.  As  it 
is  low  and  swampy,  it  is  entirely  unfit  for  human 
habitation,  or  for  anything  except  a  nest  for  sea-gulls,  w^ho 
hold  undisturbed  possession  of  their  island  home.  Indeed, 
this  island  is  of  such  little  value  that  it  would  be  forgotten 
entirely  but  for  a  sad  old  Indian  legend  connected  with  it. 
This  is  the  legend  of  Jesse  Batz  and  Kickowanna,  a  beautiful 
Indian  maiden. 

Batz,  who  lived  on  this  island,  was  a  hunter  and  trapper, 
and  often  left  his  home  to  join  in  the  hunting  parties  of  the 
friendly  Chowanoke  Indians.  It  was  during  one  of  these 
trips  that  he  met  and  loved  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  the 
Chowanokes.  Kickowapna  was  loved  and  petted  by  the  whole 
tribe,  and  was  famous  throughout  the  land  for  her  grace  and 
beauty.  Her  hand  was  sought  by  a  chief  of  a  great  northern 
tribe,  but  her  father  refused  him.  The  chief  was  very  angry, 
and  war  raged  for  a  time  between  the  two  tribes.  Batz 
fought  with  the  Chowanokes,  and  for  his  bravery  he  was 
adopted  in  the  tribe  under  the  name  of  Secotan,  that  is, 
"The  Great  White  Eagle". 

Batz  soon  became  a  great  favorite  of  the  tribe,  and  adopted 
their  dress  and  customs.  Kickowanna  encouraged  him  to 
believe  that,  when  her  father  was  called  to  the  "happy  hunt- 
ing ground",  he  would  be  chosen  as  chief  of  the  tribe.  She 
adorned  him  with  costly  ornaments  and  crowned  his  head 
with  eagles'  feathers  as  an  emblem  of  his  rank.  Batz  now 
lived  a  great  part  of  the  time  with  the  Indians,  but  made 
frequent  visits  to  his  old  home.  When  he  was  on  these  visits, 
sometimes,  the  beautiful  Indian  maiden  would  come  to  see 
him,  always  alone  in  her  little  canoe.  One  night  there  came 
a  storm,  but  Kickowanna,  bravely  defying  danger,  pushed 
on  in  her  canoe.  But  she  had  made  her  last  visit  to  the 
lonely  island.     She  was  never  seen  again. 

Batz  did  not  leave  his  home  again,  and  died  a  broken- 
hearted man.  His  memory  lives,  and  his  ghost,  it  is  said,  flits 
about  among  the  sea-gulls,  bemoaning  the  sad  fate  of  his 
beloved  Kickowanna.  109 
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The  Fine  Art  of  Fishing 

MAMIE  HIGHTOWER 

Fishing,  beyond  a  doubt,  deserves  to  be  classed  along  with 
the  fine  arts.  Any  art  is  the  skillful  and  systematic 
arrangement  of  obtaining  some  desired  end,  or  skill 
in  accomplishing  a  purpose.  Does  not  fishing  fulfill  all  these 
requisites?  It  certainly  requires  skill  to  catch  a  fish — of 
course  not  every  time,  for  sometimes  a  fish  seems  to  want  to 
be  caught — but  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  requires  skill  to  land 
your  fish,  and  lots  of  it.  Never  begin  to  congratulate  your- 
self until  you  are  sure  you've  got  him.  A  fish  on  the  bank 
is  worth  two  on  the  hook.  Even  the  greatest  of  all  artists  in 
this  particular  art,  Father  Isaac  Walton,  says,  "There  is  a 
trout  now  and  a  good  one  too,  if  I  can  but  hold  him."  In 
this  game  of  chance,  the  fish  is  the  end  in  view,  and  skill  the 
means  by  which  you  attain  that  end. 

Fishing  is  like  all  other  arts,  people  are  born  to  it,  or 
rather  with  an  inclination  for  it  which  may  be  heightened 
by  discourse  and  practice.  He  who  hopes  to  be  a  good  angler 
must  possess  not  only  inquiring  and  observing  wit,  but  a  large 
measure  of  hope  and  patience,  and  love  for  the  art  itself. 
Furthermore,  a  fisherman  should  never  be  guilty  of  boasting 
or  self-glorification.  He,  more  than  any  other  sportsman,  is 
dependent  for  his  success  upon  the  favor  of  an  unseen  bene- 
factor. Let  his  intelligence,  skill,  and  industr.y  be  ever  so 
great,  he  can  do  nothing  without  that  mysterious  little  friend 
which  at  least  once  or  twice  visits  all  of  us — Luck. 

Youth  is  essentially  the  fishing  age,  and  spring  the  fishing 
time.  When  the  air  grows  warm  and  balmy ;  when  the  grass 
and  leaves  begin  to  clothe  the  world  in  green;  when  the 
frogs  begin  to  ' '  holler ; ' '  and  the  brooks  to  babble  invitingly ; 

' '  When  chinks  in  April 's  windy  dome 
Let  through  a  day  of  June, 
And  foot  and  thought  incline  to  roam, 
And  every  sound's  a  tune:" — 

the  boy  finds  it  a  hard  task  to  trudge  off  to  the  monotonous 
school-room  when  he  might  spend  a  much  more  pleasant  day 
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■upon  the  creek  bank  M'ith  rod  and  bait.  Perhaps  it  is  only  the 
remembrance  of  last  spring's  "day  off",  or  its  results,  that 
helps  him  to  resist  temptation. 

But  boys  are  not  the  only  ones  who  like  to  fish.  Most 
girls  do  too ;  and  then  there  are  always  those  who,  though  old 
in  years,  are  still  young  at  heart.  Imagine  a  skift'  upon  the 
waters  of  Lake  George.  In  it  are  two  venerable  gentlemen. 
One  is  a  great  statesman,  an  ex-president  of  the  United 
States ;  the  other  is  a  learned  doctor  of  medicine,  able  to  give 
a  name  to  all  diseases  from  which  man  suffers.  But  all  their 
learning  is  forgotten ;  all  their  cares  are  laid  aside.  The  sun 
boils  down  upon  them,  but  they  care  not.  The  rain  descends 
and  the  winds  blow,  and  still  they  are  unmoved.  What 
enchantment  binds  them  to  the  spot?  What  magic  fixes 
their  eyes  upon  the  point  of  the  fishing-rod?  It  is  the 
enchantment  of  uncertainty,  and  the  same  natural  magic 
that  in  the  spring  draws  the  little  country  boys,  with  their 
strings  and  pin-hooks,  around  the  shallow  pools  where  min- 
nows hide ;  the  same  irresistible  charm  that  fixes  a  row  of 
city  urchins,  like  ragged  fish-crows,  upon  the  end  of  the  pier 
where  blear-eyed  flounders  sometimes  lurk  in  the  muddy 
waters.  These  ancient  anglers  do  not  know  whether  the  next 
turn  of  Fortune's  reel  will  bring  them  a  perch  or  a  black-bass. 
It  may  be  a  hideous  cat-fish.  There  they  sit — full  of  hope,  yet 
fully  resigned  to  disappointment,  taking  no  thought  of  the 
morrow,  and  letting  the  things  of  today  take  care  of  them- 
selves— happy,  innocent  players  at  the  best  of  all  games  of 
chance. 

In  Fisherman's  Luck.  Van  Dj'ke  says,  "There  is  nothing 
that  attracts  human  nature  more  powerfully  than  the  sport 
of  tempting  the  unknown  with  a  fishing  line."  Certainly 
the  chief  pleasure  in  fishing  lies  in  the  uncertainty,  the  unex- 
pected surprises.  Nothing  can  be  counted  on  beforehand. 
"Water  is  the  emblem  of  instability."  No  one  can  tell  what 
he  shall  draw  out  of  it  until  he  has  taken  in  his  line.  Suppose 
you  knew  upon  starting  out  just  how  many  fish  you  were 
going  to  catch,  and  what  scenes  of  woodland  life  were  to  be 
enacted  before  your  eyes,  the  expedition  would  lose  half  of 
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its  charm.  But  you  cannot  know  all  these  things,  and  it  is 
the  uncertainty  and  trusting  to  luck  that  causes  fishing  never 
to  become  tiresome. 

Some  days  are  considered  more  favorable  for  fishing  than 
others,  and  although  a  lamentable  fact,  Sundays  are  included 
in  that  number.  However,  all  this  superstition  about  fortu- 
nate days  is  idle  and  absurd.  If  there  were  such  days,  kind 
Providence  would  never  let  man  find  it  out;  for  it  would  rob 
life  of  one  of  its  chief  pleasures,  and  make  fishing  entirely 
too  easy  to  be  interesting.  The  wind,  too,  is  believed  to  control 
your  luck.  One  old  maxim  is,  "AVhen  the  wind  is  south,  it 
blows  your  bait  into  a  fish's  mouth",  and  sometimes  it  seems 
literally  to  do  it. 

Never  believe  a  fisherman  when  he  tells  you  that  he  does 
not  care  about  the  fish  he  catches.  He  may  say  that  he  fishes 
only  for  the  pleasure  of  being  out  of  doors,  and  that  he  is 
just  as  well  satisfied  when  he  catches  nothing  as  when  he  gets 
his  basket  full.  Perhaps  he  thinks  he  is  telling  the  truth,  but 
he  is  not.  Just  watch  him  when  he  returns  at  the  end  of  some 
lucky  day  with  a  long  string  of  beauties.  His  eyes  sparkle, 
his  face  is  broader  than  when  he  set  out,  and  he  fairly  beams 
upon  every  admiring  spectator.  "It  is  nothing,  it  is  nothing, ' ' 
he  says,  but  he  cannot  keep  the  triumph  out  of  his  voice.  He 
lingers  around  the  place  where  the  fish  are  displayed  on  the 
grass,  and  looks  carefully  at  the  scales  when  they  are  weighed. 
Tou  may  notice,  too,  that  he  never  tires  of  telling  how  he 
played  this  one ;  how  that  one  refused  the  bait  for  four 
successive  times ;  how  that  trout  sulked  for  twenty  minutes 
and  wore  the  hold  of  the  hook  so  that  it  fell  out  of  its  mouth 
the  moment  it  touched  land.  Just  listen  to  all  these  tales, 
with  their  endless  variations,  and  you  will  find  out  whether 
or  not  the  fisherman  cares  for  his  luck.  And  why  should  he 
not?  When  we  have  good  luck  in  anything,  we  ought  to  be 
glad,  and  if  we  are  not,  we  do  not  deserve  to  be  lucky. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  that  can  leave  you  so  warmed, 
cheered,  and  content  with  life  as  a  good  day's  fishing,  when 
you  are  able  to  respond  happily  to  your  friends'  hail  of  "What 
luck?"   Isaac  Walton  says,  "I  envy  not  him  who  eats  better 
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meat  than  I  do,  nor  him  that  wears  better  clothes  than  I  do ; 
I  envy  nobody  but  him,  and  only  him,  that  catches  more  fish 
than  i  do. " 

The  art  of  fishing  is  very  closely  allied  with  two  of  the 
other  fine  arts — poetry  and  music.  Nature,  the  greatest  of 
all  works  of  art,  is  all  about  the  fisherman.  There  is  both 
music  and  poetry  in  the  babbling  of  the  brook  over  stones, 
and  the  rhythmical  rippling  of  the  deeper  waters.  The  birds 
sing  above  you;  the  air  is  sweet  and  wholesome  about  you; 
the  woods  are  refreshing  and  restful ;  the  leaves  rustle  softly ; 
the  water  sparkles,  and  dances  to  the  time  of  its  own  music ; 
everything  is  harmonious — all  the  world  about  you  is  in  tune. 
The  air  is  full  of  pleasant  sounds,  but  there  is  no  noise.  The 
world  is  full  of  joyful  life,  but  there  is  no  crowd  or  confu- 
sion. There  is  no  factory  smoke  to  mar  the  clear  beauty  of 
the  day ;  no  whistle  to  startle  the  musical  silence  with  its 
shriek  so  discordant  with  the  sounds  of  nature.  All  is  fresh 
and  sweet,  calm  and  bright.  To  the  weary  care-worn  toiler, 
who  is  taking  a  day's  rest,  the  flow^ers  seem  to  bloom  for  his 
sake,  and  the  birds  to  sing  a  new  and  sweeter  song — a  message 
of  peace  to  his  tired  soul.  Their  song  has  more  music  in  it 
than  that  of  any  grand-opera  singer  he  will  ever  hear,  and  the 
rippling  of  the  water  will  soothe  his  over-wrought  nerves 
sooner  than  all  the  poetry  in  the  world. 

It  has  been  said  that  "Rivers  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
watery  element  were  made  for  wise  men  to  contemplate  and 
fools  to  pass  by  in  silence. ' '  Fishing  is  called  the  contempla- 
tive man's  recreation,  and  the  aptness  of  the  application  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  so  many  of  our  greatest  philosophers 
were  also  noted  fishermen. 

In  a  way  a  sort  of  moral  lesson  is  to  be  learned  by  camp- 
ing out  for  several  days  and  depending  upon  your  luck  for 
food.  It  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  realities  of  life;  it 
teaches  that  a  man  ought  to  work  before  he  eats,  and  that  he 
is  ever  dependent  upon  a  mysterious  bounty  for  his  daily 
bread.  It  says  to  us  that  life  was  meant  to  be  uncertain,  and 
that  it  is  wise  to  be  prepared  for  all  disappointments,  and 
grateful  for  the  smallest  mercies.    We  should  remember  that 
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our  fortunes — whether  good  or  bad — are  but  the  wise  distribu- 
tion of  a  Wisdom  greater  than  our  own.  "We  should  learn, 
even  by  the  smallest  uncertainties  of  this  life,  how  to  be  brave, 
steady,  temperate,  and  hopeful. 

"In  the  school  of  life",  says  Van  Dyke,  "many  branches 
of  knowledge  are  taught.  But  the  only  philosophy  which 
amounts  to  anything  after  all  is  just  the  secret  of  making 
friends  with  our  luck." 
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The  Legend  of  Lovers*  Leap 

ANNIE  STANBURY,  '11 

On  the  brow  of  the  Blue  Ridge  is  a  great  mountain  of 
stone  overlooking  the  Watauga  River.  It  forms  a  preci- 
pice which  is  called  Blowing  Rock,  because  there  is  a 
continual  wind  which  seems  to  come  from  the  country  below. 
No  matter  how  quiet  the  wind  may  be  elsewhere  there  is 
always  a  breeze  sufficient  to  blow  back  a  handkerchief  or 
hat  that  may  be  thrown  over.  Especially  is  this  noticeable 
at  one  of  the  highest  points  of  the  precipice  called  Lovers' 
Leap.  Here  the  air  seems  fresher  and  freer  than  anywhere 
else,  and  one  looking  down  the  rugged  mountain  side  cannot 
help  feeling  that  there  is  a  wild,  joyful  laugh  in  the  wind  as 
it  rises  above  the  top  of  the  rock. 

The  legend  of  how  this  place  came  to  be  named  Lovers' 
Leap  is  as  follows :  A  long  time  ago  when  the  Watauga 
Indians  lived  along  the  river,  bearing  their  name,  there  were 
two  young  people  in  the  tribe  who  loved  each  other  very  much. 
The  young  man,  named  Manstin,  was  handsome  and  brave, 
and  Shasta,  the  pretty  daughter  of  one  of  the  chiefs,  admired 
him  and  was  willing  to  be  his  bride.  But  the  chief  objected 
to  his  daughter's  marrying  this  youth  and  when  he  found 
that  he  could  not  persuade  her  to  give  up  her  lover  he  deter- 
mined to  kill  Manstin. 

The  lovers  heard  of  this  and  decided  to  run  away.  As 
soon  as  the  chief  heard  of  their  flight,  he  gathered  together 
some  of  his  men  and  pursued  them,  intending  to  kill  Manstin. 
The  couple  were  about  to  be  overtaken  when  they  came  to 
this  precipice  on  Blowing  Rock.  They  hesitated  a  minute. 
Behind  them  was  death  for  Manstin.  Before  them  was  the 
awful  precipice.  Shasta  saw  it  all  and  looking  at  her  lover 
bravely  said,  "I'll  die  with  you."  Then  hand  in  hand  they 
sprang  over  the  top  of  the  rock.  The  father  saw  them  start 
and,  realizing  his  daughter's  danger,  called  eagerly  to  them 
to  come  back  and  he  would  give  his  consent  to  their  marriage. 
It  was  too  late.    They  had  already  made  the  leap. 
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But  the  lively  breeze  was  stronger  than  usual  that  day, 
and  it  sang  a  sweet  song  as  it  wafted  the  two  lovers  back  to 
the  top  of  the  precipice.  Then  with  a  little  whistle  of  triumph 
it  left  them  both  in  the  arms  of  the  old  chief. 

The  Indians  reverenced  the  place  and  lovers,  especially, 
often  visited  it.  They  told  it  to  their  children  and  the  legend 
was  carried  on  and  on  until  the  white  people  heard  it.  The 
place  has  since  been  called  Lovers'  Leap. 
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Betsy  Brandon's  Guest 

ADA  VIELE,   '11 

Everything  was  in  confusion  in  the  old  farmhouse  of  the 
Brandons.  Every  face  except  one  showed  excitement 
and  expected  delight.  For  were  they  not  going  into 
town  to  see  the  famous  General  Washington  ?  Only  poor 
little  Betsy  looked  miserable,  but  not  one  word  of  disappoint- 
ment did  she  utter.  She  was  the  one  to  be  left  at  home  to 
look  after  the  place  and  take  care  of  everything  while  the 
rest  of  the  family  went  into  Salisbury  to  see  and  perhaps 
even  shake  hands  with  the  great  hero. 

With  willing  hands  Betsy  helped  each  member  of  the 
family  get  ready  till  at  last  all  were  installed  in  the  big  old 
wagon  and  started  off.  With  filling  eyes  she  watched  them 
merrily  riding  townward.  Then  in  her  disappointment  she 
shed  a  few  bitter  tears.  Never  again,  she  thought,  would  she 
have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  this  famous  man.  Oh,  what 
she  had  missed! 

Betsy  had  been  alone  only  a  few  minutes  when  she  heard 
the  sound  of  a  horse  coming  from  the  opposite  direction  in 
which  the  Brandons  had  gone.  Hurriedly  drying  her  eyes, 
she  peered  down  the  road  to  see  who  else  was  going  to  Salis- 
bury. But  the  tall  man  whom  she  saw  approaching  was  a 
stranger  to  her.  To  her  astonishment  he  pulled  up  his  horse 
in  front  of  the  house  and  alighted.  "Where  is  your  mother, 
little  girl?"  he  asked.  "Oh,  sir,"  she  answered,  "they  have 
all  gone  to  Salisbury  to  see  General  Washington."  "And 
didn't  you  care  about  seeing  Washington,  too?"  he  asked. 
"Yes,  sir,"  she  said  with  tears  gathering  in  her  eyes,  "but, 
you  see,  some  one  had  to  stay  at  home."  "Now,  now,  don't 
cry,"  he  answered,  "I  am  tired  and  hungry,  and  if  you'll 
give  me  some  breakfast,  you  shall  see  Washington  before  any 
of  your  brothers  or  sisters." 

Without  another  word  Betsy  led  the  stranger  into  the 
big  old  kitchen  where  she  busied  herself  preparing  a  meal 
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for  her  guest.  With  eager  feet  she  ran  to  the  spring  to  get 
butter  and  milk,  and  soon  a  simple  but  delicious  breakfast 
was  set  before  him.  He  soon  finished  it  and  arose  to  go. 
"But  when  can  I  see  General  Washington?"  anxiously  asked 
Betsy.  With  a  kind  smile  he  replied,  "Little  girl,  I  am 
General  Washington." 
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The  School  Song 

HERMANN  H.  HOEXTER,   B.   S.,   B.  Mus. 

During  the  past  college  year,  and  since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  one,  I  have  had  numerous  requests  coming 
from  teachers  from  different  parts  of  the  State,  asking 
for  a  list  of  song-books  and  songs  that  could  be  used  by  them 
in  their  work.  Unless  specific  grades  were  mentioned,  I 
generally  sent  a  complete  list  of  songs  of  all  kinds  that  could 
be  used  in  the  various  grades.  But  my  typewritten  lists  have 
been  exhausted  now,  and  thinking  that  in  the  end  it  might 
prove  more  satisfactory  to  have  the  song-lists  printed  and 
bound,  I  was  about  to  ask  the  College  to  do  this  for  my  depart- 
ment It  was  then  that  I  was  asked  to  publish  them  in  the 
college  magazine,  and  feeling  that  the  songs  would  in  this 
way  reach  many  who  might  become  interested  besides  those 
who  had  asked  for  them,  I  gladly  consented. 

Before  giving  the  list  of  songs,  some  remarks  about  their 
character,  use,  and  method  of  presentation  may  not  be  amiss. 
The  songs  have  just  been  carefully  arranged  with  reference 
to  content,  as  being  suitable  by  their  text  for  "Songs  of  the 
Seasons";  as,  e.  g.,  Autumn,  including  Thanksgiving;  Winter, 
including  Christmas;  Spring  and  Summer  songs;  then  songs 
of  Primitive  Life,  songs  of  Farming  and  Pastoral  Life,  etc.,  etCi 
There  is  a  special  list  of  graded  Patriotic  songs,  while  list  IX. 
gives  songs  that  are  not  found  on  the  other  lists,  and  which 
are  to  be  particularly  recommended  to  teachers  for  more 
serious  study.  The  second  classification  has  been  made  with 
reference  to  the  use  of  the  songs  in  the  several  grades,  and 
this  may  be  readily  seen  by  looking  at  list  I.  Those  under  A 
are  songs  that  have  been  found  by  experience  to  be  best 
suited  to  the  lowest  primary  grade,  i.  e.,  for  first  year  work. 
The  songs  under  B  are  for  the  second  year  classes,  those  under 
C  for  the  third,  and  so  on,  to  the  fifth  year.  In  some  instances, 
as  the  list  of  Home  Life  songs,  there  is  no  material  for  advanced 
grades.  Under  VIII.  there  is  a  general  list  of  pure  Christmas 
music ;  and  by  reading  through  these  songs,  the  teacher  will 
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quickly  decide  which  are  most  suited  to  either  this  grade  or 
that.  Alongside  each  song  will  be  found  the  name  of  the 
book  containing  that  song,  or  more  often  an  abbreviation  for 
the  complete  title  of  the  song-book.  Comparing  this  latter 
with  the  complete  list  of  text-books  found  under  X.  the  iden- 
tity is  soon  established.  Thus  Acad.  S.  B.,  stands  for  Academy 
Song  Book;  C.  M. — H.,  stands  for  Children's  Messiah,  by 
Marie  R.  Hofer,  and  so  on  for  the  other  abbreviations. 

The  addresses  of  the  several  publishers  of  the  song  books 
are  given.  One  may  order  from  them  direct,  or  it  may  be 
more  convenient  to  have  so  large  an  establishment  as  Schir- 
mer  's  get  the  books  and  send  them.  In  this  way  a  school  may 
often  save  more  in  the  way  of  express  than  it  could  through 
a  little  extra  discount  here  and  there.  Where  possible,  the 
books  should  be  bought  and  owned  by  the  school  at  large,  one 
copy  of  each  book  being  all  that  is  necessary.  Or  the  teachers 
may  club  together  and  buy  the  more  valuable  volumes,  and 
then  arrange  a  schedule  for  their  use. 

Singing  is  gradually  being  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  influences  and  factors  in  the  curriculum,  for  social 
and  recreative  and  general  disciplinary  good.  It  is  impossible 
to  go  into  any  lengthy  discussion  here,  but  that  school  which 
does  not  foster  good  singing  within  its  walls,  and  which  neg- 
lects to  train  that  very  important  aesthetic  sense  of  its  pupils, 
one  phase  of  the  love  of  beautiful  through  sound,  can  hardly 
be  looked  upon  as  a  model  school,  fulfilling  all  that  is  required 
of  it  by  the  term  "Public  School". 

The  manner  in  which  the  songs  have  been  arranged  gives 
sufficient  clue  as  to  the  time  when  they  may  best  be  used. 
This  is  especially  true  of  patriotic  songs  and  songs  of  seasons. 
The  songs  of  primitive  life  may  be  s'tudied  in  connection  with 
some  story,  or  taken  up  at  the  close  of  a  reading  lesson;  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  songs  in  the  lists  following  that.  The 
songs  of  animal  life  may  in  the  same  way  be  used  in  some 
object  lesson  about  any  one  of  these  pets  or  animals.  Correla- 
tion is  the  idea — but  one  must  guard  against  going  into 
extremes.  And  very  often  the  child  gets  some  new  word  or 
sentence  thought  from  the  song,  that  immediately  throws  new 
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light  upon  the  just  completed  lesson,  and  helps  him  to  better 
understand  what  has  preceded. 

Where  possible,  words  and  music  should  be  taught  together, 
especially  in  the  lower  grades.  The  teachers  must  guard 
against  throaty  singing,  which  soon  turns  into  mere  yelling, 
and  likewise  against  slovenliness  in  singing.  Much  care  should 
be  given  to  the  distinct  articulation  of  the  syllables,  of  words 
of  different  tones,  and  the  correct  pronunciation  of  any  word 
should  always  be  insisted  on.  After  the  song  has  been  learned, 
the  music  should  be  sung  alone  on  the  syllables  loo,  lo,  and  la ; 
this  will  help  to  keep  the  singing  soft  and  musical,  and  gener- 
ally do  away  with  any  sharpness.  The  pitch  should  be  tested 
repeatedly,  and  if  the  pupils  are  too  prone  to  sing  flat,  the 
song  may  be  sung  at  a  higher  pitch,  and  particularly  with 
the  syllable  la.  One  song  should  be  mastered  before  the  next 
one  is  taken  up ;  but  the  continued  study  of  any  one  song 
may  become  tiresome.  The  chances  are  that  if  the  song  is 
properly  presented  at  the  beginning,  the  pupils  will  sing  it 
correctly,  and  thus  much  time  and  labor  will  be  saved.  Indi- 
vidual singing  is  to  be  commended,  and  should  be  begun  in  the 
lowest  grades. 

With  these  few  remarks  I  give  below  the  lists  of  songs 
selected  from  those  taught  by  the  instructors  and  student 
teachers  of  the  Horace  Mann  and  Speyer  Schools,  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  and  here  printed  with  the  kind  per- 
mission of  Prof.  C.  H.  Fahras  Worth,  of  the  Department  of 
Music.  I  trust  that  they  may  prove  as  useful  and  beneficial 
in  the  future  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  and  perhaps 
supply  a  long  felt  want. 

AUTUMN— THANKSGIVING 

A. 

Leaves  at  Play : Ed.  M.  C. 

Where  do  all  the  Daisies  Go   Ed.  M.  C. 

Seed   Baby    Gilchrist 

Crow     Knowlton 

Thanksgiving  Day    Poulsson 

Goodbye  to  Summer  Smith  I. 

The  Chipmunk   Smith  II. 

Farewell  to  Summer M.  M.  S.  II. 

Mr.  Duck  and  Mr.  Turkey  Neidlinger 
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Mr.  Squirrel    Neidlinger 

Falling   Leaves    Neidlinger 

B. 

Harvest  of  Squirrel  and  Honey  Bee Gaynor 

Leaves  Party   Gaynor 

0  Little  Birds    Gaynor 

Squirrel  and  Honey  Bee Gaynor 

Our  Country  Friends   Gilchrist 

Spring    Gilchrist 

Blessing  on  Effort   Hill 

Nature 's  Goodbye   Hill 

Afternoon  Tea   Knowlton 

Eipening  Leaves   Knowlton 

C. 

For  Peace  and  for  Plenty Knowlton 

Little  Hickory  Nut    Knowlton 

Autumn M.  M.  S.  I. 

Leaves    Neidlinger 

Windmill     Orth 

Little  Brown  Twigs   Smith  I. 

Wind  Song   Smith  I. 

Harvest    Smith   II. 

D. 

My  Lady  Wind  Elliott 

The  Wind    Gaynor 

Harvest    Hill 

Thanksgiving    Hill 

Thanksgiving  Day    Knowlton 

November    Knowlton 

October M.  M.  S.  Pr. 

Over  the  Eiver M.  M.  S.  I. 

Harvest M.  M.  S.  II. 

E. 

In  Woods  and  on  the  Heather Acad.  S.  B. 

October    Acad.  S.  B. 

Huntsman    M.  M.  S.  II. 

Hunting   Song    M.  M.  S.  II. 

Harvest  Home M.  M.  S.  III. 

Harvest  Moon  Nat.  S.  Lib. 

October    Place 

September     Place 

Harvest    Smith   III. 

WINTEE— CHEISTMAS 

A. 

1  Saw  Three  Ships Crane 

Christmas  Carol  Gaynor 

Snowflakes     Gaynor 
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Jack  Frost  Hill 

Merry  Little  Snowflakes   Hill 

Away  in  a  Manger Hof er  1. 

Christmas  Day  in  the  Morning Hofer  I. 

Snowballs    Knowlton 

Holy  Night   M.  M.  S.  I.  and  Hofer  I. 

Sleighing  Song  M.  M.  S.  Pr. 

Snowy  Day  M.  M.  S.  Pr. 

Clap,  Clap  your  Hands  Poulsson 

Christmas  at  Door Smith  I. 

First   Christmas    Walker  &  Jenks 

Shine  Out   Walker  &  Jenks 

B. 

Adeste  Fidelis    Church  Hymnal 

Hark,  the  Herald  Angels  Sing   Church  Hymnal 

It  Came  upon  the  Midnight  Clear Church  Hymnal 

Jack  Frost   Gaynor 

God  Eest  You,  etc Hofer  I. 

King   Wenceslaus    Hofer  I. 

Three  Carols   Hofer  I. 

Watching  in  the  Meadows   Hofer  I. 

Old   Christmas    M.  M.  S.  II. 

Eing  out,  Wild  Bells M.  M.  S.  II. 

Winter M.  M.  S.  11. 

Christmas  Bells    M.  M.  S.  III. 

The   Snow    M.  M.  S.  III. 

Father    Christmas    M.  M.  S.  Pr. 

Good   News    M.  M.  S.  Pr. 

This  Tree  was  Grown   M.  M.  S.  Pr. 

Santa  Glaus Walker  &  Jenks 

Jack   Frost    Neidlinger 

The  Firtree Place 

Coasting     Schaef  er 

Wonderful  Tree  Walker  &  Jenks 

C. 

Little  Town  of  Bethlehem Church  Hymnal 

Carol,  Brothers,  Carol Church  Hymnal 

Merry  Christmas   Gaynor 

Sleighing  Song   Gaynor 

Christmas  Carol  Jenks  &  Eust 

Snowflakes     Neidlinger 

Snowman     M.  M.  S.  I. 

Welcome,  Wild  Northeaster   M.  M.  S.  III. 

Snow     , Schaef  er 

Alleluia    Smith   III. 

Noel   Walker  &  Jenks 

Christmas  Day Ed.  M.  C. 

D. 

White  Shepherds   Church  Hymnal 

King  in  Thule M.  M.  S.  III. 
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December    Place 

The  Augel   Songs  of  Life  and  Nature 

SPEING  AND  SUMMEE 

A. 

Days  of  Spring Ed.  M.  C. 

Pretty  Pigeon   Ed.  M.  C. 

Pussy  Willow    Ed.  M.  C. 

See-Saw     Ed.  M.  C. 

Tracks  in  Snow   Gaynor 

Little  Brown  Seed Jenks  &  Eust 

Dairymaids     M.  M.  S.  Pr. 

Dandelion    M.  M.  S.  Pr. 

Snowbird 's  Message    M.  M.  S.  Pr. 

The  Eeason  Why   (bee) M.  M.  S.  Pr. 

Bluebird     Neidlinger 

Little  Yellowhead   Neidlinger 

Mr.  Frog   Neidlinger 

Bobolink   Walker  &  Jenks 

B. 

Valentine Ed.  M.  C. 

Dandelion     Gaynor 

Pussy  Willow   Gaynor 

Eobin    Gaynor 

Valentine     Gaynor 

Violet    Gaynor 

In  the   Treetop    Knowlton 

Dandelion    Knowlton 

In   Spring    M.  M.  S.  II. 

To  a  Honey  Bee M.  M.  S.  II. 

Eain   M.  M.  S.  Pr. 

Eobin     M.  M.  S.  Pr. 

The  Little  Trolls M.  M.  S.  Pr. 

Wind    M.  M.  S.  Pr. 

Winds  of  Evening   M.  M.  S.  Pr. 

Woodpecker     M.  M.  S.  Pr. 

Eobin    Neidlinger 

Pussy  Willow    Smith  III. 

Unite  and  Unite   Traditional 

Grasshopper  Green   Walker  &  Jenks 

C. 

March  Winds  Ed.  M.  C. 

Butterfly    Gaynor 

It  is  Spring    Knowlton 

Eollicking   Eobin    Knowlton 

Ploughboy M.  M.  S.  II. 

Spring 's  Coming M.  M.  S.  Pr. 

Polish  May  Song M.  M.  S.  II. 

Wild  Eose  Place 
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Eain    Smith  I. 

The  Sap  has  Begun  to  Flow Smith  II. 

Balder  the  Beautiful Smith  III. 

May   Breeze    Smith  III. 

Maypole  Dance Smith  III. 

Snow   White    Smith  III. 

Up  the  Airy  Mountain Smith  III. 

How  is  the  Month   Traditional 

D. 

Eainbow   Fairies    Gaynor 

Humble  Bee    Laurel,  S.  B. 

Brooklet     M.  M.  S.  III. 

Spring  Song M.  M.  S.  II.,  and  Place 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree    M.  M.  S.  III. 

To  the  Sunshine    Place 

Sweet  Afton   Smith  III. 

PRIMITIVE  LIFE 

A. 
Ten  Little  Indian  Boys   

B. 

Cradle    Song Baker 

Wahwahtausee    Baker 

Worn  Out  Shoes   Burton 

Cradle  Song   George 

Eskimo    . George 

Happy  Eskimo   M.  M.  S.  Pr. 

C. 

Crooked  Ear    Loomis 

Greeting   Loomis 

See  also  Fletcher:     Ethnological  reports,  etc. 

FAEMING  AND  PASTOEAL  LIFE 

A. 

Baa!  Baa!  Black  Sheep   Crane 

Little  Bo  Peep   Crane 

Mr.  Eooster  and  Mrs.  Hen   Gaynor 

Song  of  a  Loaf  of  Bread Gaynor 

A  Song  of  Shearers    Gaynor 

Story  of  Bread   .Hill 

Story  of  Butter   Hill 

Swedish  Weaving  Game  and  Song Hofer  III. 

The  Jolly  Miller   Hofer 

Mowing  Song   Smith  I. 

Children 's  Supper   Smith  II. 

Weaving  Song Walker  &  Jenks 

Oats,  Peas,  Beans   Hofer  III. 
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B. 

Boy  Blue    Ditson  Folk  Songs 

Farmyard   Song    Ditson  Folk  Songs 

The  Windmill   Gaynor 

Song  of  Wool   Hill 

Bopeep     Knowlton 

Dairymaids M.  M.  S.  Pr. 

Happy  Farmer   M.  M.  S.  III. 

Herd  Boy's  Song M.  M.  S.  I. 

Wheat  Song  Nat.  S.  Lib. 

Bopeep     Smith  I. 

Boy  Blue   Smith  I. 

Farmer   Smith  I. 

C. 
Farmer  and  the  Finch   M.  M.  S.  II. 

HOME  LIFE 
A. 

Hush-a-by  Baby   Crane 

Diekery,  Dickery  Dock   Elliott 

Little  Fairy   Knowlton 

Morning  Song M.  M.  S.  Pr. 

Work  and  Play M.  M.  S.  Pr. 

Polly,  Put  the  Kettle  on Orth 

Housewife     Schaef  er 

B. 

Afternoon  Tea Knowlton 

Apple  Tree   M.  M.  S.  Pr. 

Mix  a  Pancake   M.  M.  S.  Pr. 

Kocking  Baby    Neidlinger 

Setting  the  Table   Smith  II. 

Washing  Day    Smith  II. 

Ironing   Day    Smith  II. 

C. 

Kitchen   Clock    Gaynor 

Winding  the  Clock   Gaynor 

Tea   Kettle    Gaynor 

Sewing   Machine    Hill 

Ticktoek     Neidlinger 

TRADES  AND  OCCUPATIONS 

A. 

Shoemaker     Gaynor 

Millwheel M.  M.  S.  Pr. 

Workshop  Song M.  M.  S.  Pr. 

Fiddler     Schaef  er 

Carpenter    Smith   I. 

Blacksmith    Smith   11. 

Morning  Song   Walker  &  Jeuks 
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B. 

Blacksmith     Gaynor 

The  Blacksmith   Neidlinger 

Millwheel   Jenks  &  Eust 

Mill    Jenks   &   Eust 

Woodman     Smith  I. 

Wandering  Workmen   Smith  II. 

0. 

Knitting     Gaynor 

Miller   M.  M.  S.  I. 

Spinning  Song M.  M.  S.  III. 

Blacksmith     M.  M.  S.  Pr. 

Spin,  Lassie,  Spin    M.  M.  S.  Pr. 

TEANSPOETATION  AND  WATEE 
A. 

Jack  and  Jill  Elliott 

Boating  Song Gaynor 

Eiver     Gaynor 

Canoe  Song J.  &  E. 

Journey 's  End  M.  M.  S.  Pr. 

B. 

Sailor    Gaynor 

The   Train    Gaynor 

The  Postilion   M.  M.  S.  I. 

C. 

The  Loreley Acad.  S.  B. 

Eiver    Gilchrist 

Eailway  Carriage    M.  M.  S.  II. 

Sea  Horses    M.  M.  S.  II. 

The   Brook    M.  M.  S.  II. 

The  Voyagers   M.  M.  S.  II. 

Hardy  Norsemen   M.  M.  S.  III. 

D. 

Sailing   Acad.  S.  B. 

Song  of  the  Vikings   Coda 

Peaceful  Slumbering M.  M.  S.  III. 

PETS  — ANIMALS 

A. 

Bunny     Neidlinger 

Chicken    Neidlinger 

Kitten Neidlinger 

Little  Lamb    Neidlinger 

Little  Yellowhead   Neidlinger 

Polly     Neidlinger 

Sis  Little  Puppies    Neidlinger 

The  Bad  Pussy Neidlinger 
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B. 

Mr.  Booster  and  Mrs.  Hen   Gaynor 

Mr.  Booster  and  Mrs.  Hen   Neidlinger 

Mr.  Duck  and  Mrs.  Turkey   Neidlinger 

Caterpillar Neidlinger 

C. 

Spider     Neidlinger 

Spider  Brown  Schaef er 

PATEIOTIC  —  NATIONAL 

A. 

Marching   Song    Gaynor 

Bubadub   dub    Gaynor 

We  March  like  Soldiers  Gavnor 

Soldier's  Song M.  M.  S.  I. 

Tin   Soldiers    Neidlinger 

B. 

America   Acad.  S.  B. 

Three  Little  Sisters   Gilchrist 

Flag  Song M.  M.  S.  I. 

A  Vow   M.  M.  S.  II. 

Flag    M.  M.  S.  II. 

Native   Land    M.  M.  S.  IL 

Old  Barbarossa    M.  M.  S.  II. 

C. 

Campbells  are  Coming  Acad.  S.  B. 

Flag     Gaynor 

Marching  Song M.  M.  S.  I. 

Flag  Song   Neidlinger 

Sword  Song Smith  III. 

Greek  National  Hymn   Songs  of  all  Nations — Sousa 

D. 

Angel  of  Peace   Acad.  S.  B. 

Marseillaise     Acad.  S.  B. 

Men  of  Harlech  Acad.  S.  B. 

Star  Spangled  Banner   Acad.  S.  B. 

Sword   Song    Acad.  S.  B. 

Fatherland  Hymns    Griez 

Fatherland  Laurel  S.  B. 

Hungarian   Dance    M.  M.  S.  III. 

Spanish  Gypsey   M.  M.  S.  III. 

Crusade    Smith  HI. 

Minstrel   Boy    Smith  III. 

Watch  on  Bhine   

Eichard  the  Lionhearted   Smith  III. 
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CHEISTMAS  MUSIC  FROM  KINDERGARTEN  BOOKS  IN 
GENERAL  USE 
(Vocal  Selections) 

FESTIVAL  SONGS 

Clap,  Clap  your  Hands  Finger  Plays — Poulsson 

Christmas  Carol   E.  S.,  No.  I. 

Fanfare  and  Carol Children 's  Messiah — Hof er 

Carol,  Brothers    Children 's   Messiah — Hof  er 

Merry  Christmas   Songs  of  Child  World — Gaynor 

Merry  Christmas Nature  Songs  for  Children — Knowlton 

Gift  Carol Holiday  Songs — Poulsson 

Carol,  Children,  Carol   Holiday  Songs — Poulsson 

BELL   MUSIC 

Christmas  Bells    Piano — Gade 

Christmas  Day  in  the  Morning C.  M. — H. 

Merry,  Merry  Christmas  Bells.  ..  .Songs  and  Games — Walker  &  Jenks 

Ding  Dong   St.  Nicholas  Song  Book 

Carrillion Music  for  Child  World,  I. 

.  .      STORY  SONGS 

Why  do  Bells  at  Christmas  Ring Primary  and  Junior  Songs — H. 

Little  Children,  Can  you  Tell Songs  Echoes — Jenks  &  Rust 

Children,  Can  You  Truly  Tell S.  &  G.— W.  &  J. 

SHEPHERD  SONGS 

Watching  in  the  Meadows   C.  M. — H. 

Once  unto  the  Shepherds S.  C.  W. — G. 

While  Shepherds  Watched  their  Flocks Hymnal 

STAR   SONGS 

Christmas  Star    Song  Stories — Hill 

Shine  Out Star  and  Bells— S.  &  G.— W.  &  J. 

SANTA  CLAUS  SONGS 

Old  Santa  Claus Santa  Claus  Songs — S.  E. — J.  &  E. 

Christmas  at  the  Door   E.  S.,  No.  I. 

The  Toyman   H.  S. — P. 

CHRIST   CHILD   SONGS 

First  Christmas S.  E.— J.  &  E.— S.  &  G.— W.  &  J. 

Cradle  Song  C.  M. — H. 

CHRISTMAS  TREE 

.Wonderful  Tree  S.  &  G.— W.  &  J. 

Christmas  Tree  C.  M. — H. 

HOLY  NIGHT 

Holy  Night Traditional,  German  and  French— C.  M.— H. 

It  Came  Upon  the  Midnight  Clear Hymnal 
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LIST  OF  SONGS  FOE  COLLEGE  CLASS 


Ten  Little  Ponies 

Feeding  the  Chickens 

Snow-balls 

Dandelion 

A  Little  Fairy 

Afternoon  Tea 

August 


Nature  Songs — Knowlton 

n. 

Clovers 

Call  of  the  Crow 
The   Postman 
Scissors  Grinder 
A  Summer  Shower 


III. 

May 

Christmas 
Little  Bo-Peep 
What  Robin  Told 
Eollicking  Eobin 
Family  Drum  Corps 
Patriotic  Hymn 
It  is  Spring 


SONG  STOEIES  FOR  THE  KINDEEGAETEN— HILL 

Good  Morning,  Circle  and  Incidental  Songs 
HYMNS 


God's  Care  for  all  Things 
Thanks  for  Daily  Blessing 
Jack  Frost 

Merry  Little  Snowflakes 
Nature's  Easter  Story 
The  Sunshine's  Message 
The  Rain  on  the  Eoof 
The  Moon  Song 


Song  of  the  Sewing  Machine 

The  Wind  Song 

Church  Bells 

Children  and  the  Sheep 

Winter  Forethought 

By-Baby-By 

Lullaby 


LIST  OF  BOOKS  USED  FOE  SONG  WOEK  IN  THE  GEADES 

By  Hermann  H.  Hoexter 

Acad.  S.  B.    Academy  Song  Book.     Ginn  &  Co. 

Beacon  Stories.     Beacon  Series   (sheet  music).     Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Church  Hymnal.     Hutchins. 

Coda.     Coda.     Ginn  &  Co. 

Crane.     The  Baby's  Opera.     Walter  Crane.     Federick  Warne  &  Co. 

Ed.  M.  C.     Educational  Music  Course,  Teacher's  Edition.     Ginn  &  Co. 

Elliott.     M.  L.  Elliott.     McLaughlin  Bros. 

Gaynor.     Songs  of  the  Child  World.    Jessie  Gaynor.    John  Church. 

Hill  Songs,  Stories  for  Little  Ones.     Patty  M.  Hill.     Clayton  Summy. 

Jenks  &  Rust.     Song  Echoes  from  Childhood.     Misses  Jenks  &  Rust. 

O.  Ditson  Co. 
Laurel  S.  B.    Laurel  Song  Box.    W.  L.  Tomlins.    C.  C.  Birchard. 
Laurel  S.  S.     Laurel  Song  Series.     C.  C.  Birchard. 
M.  M.  S.  I.     Modern  Music  Series  I.     Eleanor  Smith.     Silver,  Burdett 

&  Company. 
M.  M.  S.  II.     Modern  Music  Series  II.   Eleanor  Smith.    Silver,  Burdett 

&  Company. 
M.   M.   S.   III."    Modern   Music   Series   III.     Eleanor   Smith.      Silver, 

Burdett  &  Company. 
M.  M.  S.  Pr.     Modern  Music  Series  Primer.     Eleanor  Smith.     Silver, 

Burdett  &  Company. 
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Nat.  S.  L.     National  School  Library  of  Song.     Ginn  &  Co. 

Orth.    Mother  Goose  Songs.    L.  E.  Orth.    O.  Ditson  &  Co. 

Poulsson.     Holiday  Songs.     Emilie  Poulsson.     Milton-Bradley  Co. 

Place.     Song  Year  Book.     H.  M.  Place.     Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Hof er  I.     Children 's  Messiah.    Mari  Ruef  Hof er.     Clayton  Summy. 

Hofer  II.  Primary  and  Junior  Songs.  Mari  Euef  Hofer.  Clayton 
Summy. 

Hofer  III.  Children's  Singing  Games.  Mari  Euef  Hofer.  Clayton 
Summy. 

Knowlton.     Nature   Songs  for  Children.     Knowlton.     Milton-Bradley. 

Schaefer.     Seven  Little  Songs.     G.  Schaefer.     Clayton  Summy. 

Smith  I.     Songs  for  Little  Children.     Eleanor  Smith.     Milton  Bradley. 

Smith  IL  Songs  for  Little  Children  Pt.  II.  Eleanor  Smith.  Milton- 
Bradley. 

Smith  III.  Songs  of  Life  and  Nature.  Eleanor  Smith.  Silver,  Bur- 
dett &  Company. 

Neidlinger.  Small  Songs  for  Small  Singers.  William  Neidlinger. 
G.  Schirmer. 

Unison  Choruses.     15  Unison  Choruses.     H.  M.  Place.     E.  P.  Barker. 

Walker  &  Jenks.  Songs  and  Games  for  Little  Ones.  Misses  Walker 
and  Jenks. 

Whitehead.  Folk  Songs  and  Other  Songs  for  Children.  Jand  Byrd 
Eadcliflfe-Whitehead.    O.  Ditson  &  Co. 

E.  F.  Barker,  60  West  10th  St.,  New  York  City. 

C.  C.  Birchard,  221  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Clayton  Summy,   Chicago,  111. 

John  Church,  Chicago,  111.;  Cincinnati,  O. 

O.  Ditson  &  Company,  New  York  and  Boston. 

Ginn  &  Company,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago. 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

McLaughlin  Bros.,  New  York. 

Milton-Bradley  Company,  Springfield,  Mass. 

G.  Schirmer,  35  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  65  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.;  Boston,  Chicago. 

Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  36  East  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 
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Vol.  XII  MARCH.  1908  No.  3 

A  Tribute 

B.  M.  L. 

In  the  sunny  stillness  of  the  Sabbath  afternoon,  February 
23rd,  1908,  the  mortal  part  of  Rev.  Leonidas  Wakefield 
Crawford  was  tenderly  laid  to  rest  in  the  cemetery  in 
Greensboro. 

As  a  prominent  itinerant  in  the  Methodist  ministry,  as 
an  honored  and  influential  citizen,  he  had  long  served  North 
Carolina,  and  today  our  commonwealth  is  full  of  those  who 
sorrow  because  they  shall  see  his  face  no  more.  Greensboro 
was  in  a  pecular  sense  his  home  and  Greensboro  people  of 
every  class  and  condition  keenly  feel  his  loss.    He  was  a  man 
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so  lovable  in  his  disposition,  so  tactful  in  his  walk  and  con- 
versation, so  human  in  his  interests,  so  catholic  in  his  spirit, 
so  thoroughly  genuine,  that  he  was  at  ease  in  any  company 
and  could  put  any  sort  of  person  into  unembarrassed  rela- 
tions to  himself. 

Gay-hearted  children  and  weather-beaten  laborers  boasted 
with  equal  pride  of  his  friendship.  Happy  lovers  made  him 
their  confidant.  Young  men  told  him  of  their  ambitions  and 
allowed  him  to  see  something  of  the  inner  struggle  of  their 
lives.  Society  butterflies  praised  his  faultless  manners  and 
listened  delightedly  to  the  reminiscences  of  his  youth.  Sad- 
eyed  women  confessed  to  him  their  heart-histories.  Wags 
saved  their  best  jokes  for  him.  Shrewd  men  of  the  world 
sought  his  society  and  craved  his  admiration.  He — never  too 
busy  nor  too  weary  to  listen — had  sympathy  with  them  all.  But 
outside  of  his  home — the  dearest  spot  on  earth  to  him — and 
beyond  the  circle  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  I  think  Dr. 
Crawford  was  happiest  with  a  crowd  of  students.  Himself 
a  student  all  his  life,  he  loved  the  youngest  and  the  weakest 
seeker  after  truth  and,  since  his  desire  to  serve  his  "fellow- 
students"  amounted  to  a  passion,  it  is  but  natural  that  a 
host  of  men  and  women  gratefully  acknowledge  the  inspira- 
tion received  from  him  during  their  school  and  college  days. 

Our  College  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  that  can  never 
be  forgotten.  He  was  the  friend  and  adviser  of  our  great 
founder,  the  staunch  supporter  of  all  that  was  commendable 
in  our  work  and  history,  our  comforter  in  times  of  sorrow 
and  adversity,  for  many  years  our  beloved  neighbor  and  spirit- 
ual counselor.  Radiating  strength,  gladness  and  good-will, 
his  very  presence  was  a  benediction.  Some  three  years  ago 
we  lost  him  as  our  neighbor.  We  grieved  to  have  him  go  and 
missed  him  sadly;  but  always,  when  he  could,  he  came  back 
to  us  in  loving  service — the  same  dignified  figure,  the  same 
benignant  face — and  because  of  his  sunny  smile,  his  hearty 
hand-clasp  and  his  wholesome  message,  he  left  us  happier  and 
better  for  his  coming.  We  are  grateful  that  it  was  given  us 
to  know  him  and  to  be  loved  by  him,  and  as  "no  life  can  be 
pure  in  its  purpose  and  strong  in  its  strife  and  all  life  not 
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be  purer  and  stronger  thereby",  we  rejoice  in  his  unending 
life. 

I  have  often  heard  men  wonder  about  the  secret  of  Dr. 
Crawford's  poM'er.  I  believe  I  know  it.  Almost  from  his 
babyhood  his  mother  trained  him  to  emulate  the  Spartan  hero 
whose  name  he  bore.  He  grew  up  believing  that  any  true  man 
would  joyfully  die,  if  need  be,  for  liberty  and  truth.  The 
enthusiastic  boy  sought  in  history  and  in  the  life  about  him 
other  ideals  to  realize.  Very  early  he  dedicated  himself 
unreservedly  to  his  Father's  business.  In  addition  to  his 
fearlessness  and  his  loyalty  to  truth,  love  gave  him  rare 
tenderness  and  clear  vision.  He  saw  a  world  filled  with  his 
brethren,  many  of  whom  ' '  stumbled  and  fell  and  were  heavily 
burdened  and  smitten  with  great  infirmities ' ' ;  and,  seeing 
their  need,  he  forgot  himself,  "raised  one  and  spoke  to  another 

*  *  *  and  pushed  on,  *  *  *  ^  mighty  pas- 
sion of  hope  and  helpfulness  moving  within  him",  until  "the 
perishing  world  which  he  had  once  seen  had  widened  to 
become  the  imperishable  world  which  Love  builded  in  the  far 
beginning  and  w^hich  Love  enriches  and  enlarges  and  makes 
more  beautiful  with  the  coming  of  every  soul  that  enters  into 
it  through  the  gates  of  birth  and  of  death,  for  both  are  the 
gates  of  life. ' ' 
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Echoes  from  WitKo\it 

ELLA  BATTLE,   '08 

The  RacilroaLtls'  La.test  Bother 

"After  May  1st  it  will  be  illegal  for  any  railroad  to 
carry  coal  over  state  lines  from  any  mine  in  which  that 
railroad  has  a  proprietary  interest,  direct  or  indirect. ' ' 

The  trouble  which  resulted  in  the  passing  of  this  law 
began  with  a  request  made  by  Mr.  Beillitt,  the  president  of 
the  Red  Rock  Fuel  Company,  of  West  Virginia,  to  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railway  for  a  side  track  leading  to  the  coal 
mines.  On  being  refused  Mr.  Beillitt  took  the  matter  to  Con- 
gress. Investigation  was  made  and  it  was  discovered  that 
many  railroad  companies  owned  coal  mines;  "that  officials, 
high  in  the  traffic  counsels  of  railway  companies,  not  only 
were  financially  interested  in  coal  mining  companies,  but 
accepted  their  stock  as  free  gifts ;  that  such  coal  mining  com- 
panies were  favored  in  the  distribution  of  cars,  and  in  other 
ways  by  these  railway  officials,  while  competing  companies 
were  discriminated  against  in  the  allotting  and  distribution 
of  cars  as  well  as  in  the  supplying  of  other  facilities. ' '  These 
results  of  investigation  showed  that  the  "private  coal  car 
system"  was  an  evil  not  to  be  lightly  dealt  with.  There  was 
proof,  not  only  of  unfairness  and  partiality  on  the  part  of 
companies,  but  also  of  immorality  on  the  part  of  individuals. 

The  railroads  are  endeavoring  to  postpone  the  date  when 
the  law  stated  above  is  to  be  enforced.  They  claim  that  they 
need  time  to  find  buyers.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
the  "railroads  can  at  will  create  dummy  companies  to  buy 
these  coal  lands".  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  obedience 
will  not  be  limited  to  carrying  out  merely  the  letter  of  the  law. 
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One  Method  of  Destroying  Forests 

It  is  well  understood  that  the  saw  mill  is  getting  to  be  an 
enemy  as  well  as  a  friend.  But  the  saw  mill  is  not  the  only 
agent  in  the  destruction  of  our  forests.  The  paper  mills  must 
have  their  supply  of  wood  pulp,  and  it  has  been  estimated 
that  each  year  spruce  trees  enough  to  cover  the  whole  state 
of  Rhode  Island  are  cut  down  for  this  purpose.  All  chance 
for  re-forestation  is  prevented  by  the  cutting  of  very  young 
trees.  Since  there  are  few  spruce  forests  west  of  New  York, 
this  matter  is  one  of  some  concern  to  New  York  and  the  New 
England  States.  New  York  has  set  aside  large  tracts  as 
reserves.  And  the  New  England  States,  though  they  have 
not  yet  taken  any  measures  for  the  preservation  of  their 
spruce  forests,  realize  the  situation. 

Within  the  last  two  years  two  Americans  have  been  the 
recipients  of  Nobel  prizes.  In  1907  President  Roosevelt  was 
awarded  one  in  recognition  of  his  valuable  aid  in  the  peace- 
making between  Japan  and  Russia.  This  year  Professor 
Michelson,  of  Chicago  University,  received  the  physics  prize 
because  of  his  wonderful  achievements  in  that  branch  of 
science.  Professor  Michelson 's  "most  remarkable  work  has 
been  in  devising  instruments  of  precision  by  which  measure- 
ments of  almost  incredible  smallness  of  variation  may  be 
determined." 

In  the  February  Outlook's  list  of  good  books  we  find  men- 
tion of  "Lyrics  from  Cotton  Land",  by  North  Carolina's 
late  poet,  John  Charles  McNeill. 

On  February  12th  came  the  eightieth  birthday  of  Eng- 
land's greatest  living  author,  George  Meredith. 
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OKLA   DEES 


The  Lyceum  Grand  Concert  Company  was  at  the  College 
on  Friday  night,  January  10th,  under  auspices  of  the  Senior 
Class.  The  company  was  made  up  of  Madame  Alice  Myron, 
contralto ;  Mr.  Arthur  Braunberger,  baritone ;  Mr.  Karl  Smith, 
violincellist,  and  Miss  Ada  Wallace,  pianist.  The  concert  was 
a  great  success  and  the  large  audience  in  attendance  was 
most  appreciative.  All  the  numbers  on  the  program  received 
hearty  applause,  but  the  violin  solos  by  Mr.  Karl  Smith,  and 
"Rolling  Down  to  Rio"  by  Mr.  Braunberger,  seemed  to  be 
the  favorites. 

On  Friday  night  after  examinations,  upon  entering  the 
dinning-room  for  dinner,  we  were  all  surprised  both  by  the 
absence  of  all  the  Seniors  and  the  presence  of  a  brilliantly 
lighted  and  beautifully  decorated  table  in  the  back  of  the 
room.  After  we  were  seated,  however,  the  tale  was  told  when 
the  Seniors  dressed  in  white  came  marching  in,  evidently 
to  celebrate  their  survival  of  the  terrors  of  mid-term  examina- 
tions. They  were  greeted  with  hearty  applause,  which  grad- 
ually subsided  into  the  usual  buzz  of  happy  talk  and  laughter 
mingled  with  the  clatter  of  dishes. 

The  students  were  given  the  opportunity  of  attending  a 
lecture  on  "General  Civic  Improvement"  delivered  in  the 
Smith  Memorial  Building  Monday  afternoon,  January  27th. 
J.  H.  McFarland,  president  of  the  American  Civic  Associa- 
tion, from  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  was  the  lecturer.  He  was  an 
energetic  speaker  and  handled  his  subject  in  a  forceful,  pleas- 
ing manner.  The  lecture  was  illustrated,  and  the  pictures 
were  thrown  upon  the  canvas  with  a  view  to  contrasting 
ugly,  repulsive  scenes  with  things  of  beauty.     Many  of  the 
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students  attended,  and  they  were  greatly  benefited,  coming 
back  with  a  determination  to  better  conditions  in  our  State 
along  this  line  when  opportunity  is  given. 

On  the  following  morning,  Mrs.  Richardson,  representing 
the  ' '  Cuban  Car ' ',  was  present  at  chapel  exercises.  She 
spoke  briefly  of  the  government  of  Cuba  and  Cuban  products. 
The  girls  were  attracted  by  the  charming  personality  of  the 
speaker,  and  when  they  were  permitted  on  the  next  day  to 
take  a  "trip  to  Cuba"  they  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. The  car  contained  an  exhibit  of  the  many  products 
of  Cuba.  This  exhibit  was  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition,  and 
a  plan  was  devised  for  sending  it  through  the  States  in  order 
that  our  people  might  become  interested  in  Cuba,  with  its 
•possibilities  in  agricultural  and  other  resources. 

On  the  afternoon  of  January  28th,  the  Seniors  presented  to 
the  College  a  North  Carolina  flag.  This  is  the  first  time  any- 
thing of  this  kind  has  been  done  here,  and  we  think  it  a  wise 
precedent  to  set  before  the  other  classes.  The  exercises 
were  interesting  and  impressive.  The  class  assembled  in  the 
sitting-room  of  the  Spencer  Building  and  marched  from  there 
to  the  entrance  of  the  park  where  the  pole  was  in  readiness. 
Miss  Rena  Lassiter,  carrying  the  class  banner,  and  Miss  Nettie 
Brogden,  carrying  the  flag,  headed  the  line.  The  Seniore, 
dressed  in  v/hite,  formed  a  circle  around  the  pole,  making 
a  pretty  scene.  The  class  sang  "America"  as  Miss  Brogden 
raised  the  flag.  The  audience  was  then  led  in  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  Murphy  Williams,  pastor  of  the  Walker  Avenue  Presby- 
terian Church.  After  the  invocation,  ]\Iiss  Lassiter,  president 
of  the  class,  presented  the  flag  in  a  pleasing  manner.  Mr. 
Foust,  in  behalf  of  the  College,  responded  in  a  graceful  speech 
of  acceptance.  A  song  to  the  flag  was  then  sung  by  the  class, 
and  Miss  Bright  Ogburn  rendered  in  her  charming  way  an 
ode  to  the  flag,  written  by  Miss  May  Hunter.  The  audience 
then  joined  the  class  in  singing  the  "Old  North  State",  and 
the  Seniors,  singing  their  class  song,  marched  back  to  the 
Spencer  Building,  where  they  broke  ranks  and  gave  their 
class  yell. 
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The  following  Friday  afternoon  Miss  Florence  Stone,  who 
was  once  a  member  of  our  faculty,  gave  an  interesting  and 
instructive  lecture  on  "Ancient  and  Modern  Athens".  She 
showed  many  pictures,  among  which  was  a  view  of  the  famed 
Mars  Hill,  one  of  the  hills  on  w^hich  Demosthenes  is  supposed 
to  have  stood  to  deliver  some  of  his  famous  speeches,  and 
several  good  views  of  the  Parthenon.  The  last  of  the  series 
was  a  view  of  a  public  library  building,  a  beautiful  structure, 
which  has  recently  been  built  in  Athens  and  which  gives  an 
idea  of  the  progress  of  modern  Athens.  Miss  Stone  has  for 
several  years  made  her  home  in  Athens,  where  she  expects  to 
return  after  a  period  of  lecturing  through  the  States.  She 
seemed  delighted  with  her  visit  to  the  College  and  with  the 
progress  it  has  made. 

But  the  most  delightful  of  all  the  lecturers  who  have 
visited  the  College  in  a  long  time  was  Dr.  Frederick  J.  Stanley, 
of  New  York  City,  secretary  of  the  American  Sabbath  Union, 
who  has  for  several  years  been  a  teacher  in  the  University 
of  Tokio,  Japan.  He  gave  a  lecture  Tuesday  afternoon,  Febru- 
ary 10th,  on  the  Seven  Hundred  Years'  Historic  Forces  mak- 
ing the  young  manhood  and  young  womanhood  of  Japan.  He 
gave  all  his  hearers  a  new  interest  in  the  Japanese,  especially 
the  "Samurai"  class. 

On  the  preceding  morning  he  gave  a  most  forceful  short 
talk  at  chapel  exercises.  He  left  with  all  at  least  one  Japanese 
phrase,  their  beautiful  salutation,  "Bon  bon  zai",  which  means 
"May  you  live  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  lives  in  one, 
i.  e.,  may  the  good  you  do  live  after  you  ten  thousand  times 
ten  thousand  years ! ' '  He  forcefully  presented  three  reasons 
why  the  Japanese  excel  us  in  acuteness  of  intellect,  viz.,  they 
investigate,  they  concentrate,  and  their  motto  seems  to  be, 
"Plus  ultra". 

The  Cornelian  Society  was  very  fortunate  in  getting  IMr. 
Smith,  one  of  the  faculty,  to  conduct  their  literary  exercises 
at  the  last  meeting  in  January.  He  talked  to  the  girls  about 
Cornelia  Philips  Spencer.     His  address  was  very  beautiful 
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and  interesting  as  his  lectures  always  are.  At  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Directors  Mr.  Smith  was  elected  dean  of 
the  College,  much  to  the  pleasure  of  both  students  and 
faculty.  His  cousin,  Dr.  Henry  Louis  Smith,  president  of 
Davidson  College,  lectured  to  the  Seniors  and  Juniors  on 
Pedagogy,  February  18th.  We  were  all  much  impressed  by  his 
presentation  of  four  requisites  of  a  good  teacher,  (1)  that 
the  teacher  should  see  clearly  herself  what  she  proposes  to 
teach,  (2)  that  she  should  acquire  picturesqueness  of  expres- 
sion in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  (3)  that  she  should 
form  the  "don't  worry"  habit,  and  (4)  that  she  should  not 
get  absorbed  in  her  teaching  to  the  neglect  of  interest  in  all 
other  work.  The  second  of  these,  which  he  amphasized  most, 
he  himself  surely  exemplified  in  the  treatment  of  his  subject. 

One  morning  in  January,  when  we  went  to  chapel,  we 
were  pleased  to  see  that  a  new  piano  for  the  auditorium  had 
come.  Mr.  Hoexter  spoke  of  the  development  of  the  piano 
that  has  reached  perfection  in  the  Steinway  grand  piano 
which  we  saw  before  us.  He  played  Borowski's  "Adoration" 
as  a  dedication  and  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Brockmann  on 
the  violin. 

February  lith  brought  with  it  two  Valentine  parties. 
The  officers  and  cabinet  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  entertained  the 
Specials  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  Junior  Mathematics  Class 
spent  a  most  enjoyable  evening  with  Miss  Mendenhall  over 
at  the  "Green  Cottage". 

The  last  of  a  series  of  entertainments  by  the  Senior  Class 
was  given  Friday  night,  February  21st,  by  the  De  Koven 
Quartette,  assisted  by  Miss  Van  Home  as  reader.  This  was 
one  of  the  best  concerts  given  at  the  college  for  two  or  three 
years.  The  large  audience  in  attendance  showed  their  appre- 
ciation by  persistent  encoring. 

The  Juniors  gave  a  unique  entertainment  in  honor  of  the 
Senior  Class  on  February  1st.  The  Seniors  and  members 
of  the  faculty  had  received  a  command  from  King  Louis  XIV. 
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et  Le  Due  de  Juniordom  "to  be  present  at"  in  grand  regale 
which  he  was  to  give  at  his  "palace  in  Versailles".  The  enter- 
tainment was  in  truly  French  fashion.  The  Juniors  and  the 
officers  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  Classes  who  acted 
as  waitresses  wore  French  costumes  which  showed  much 
originality  and  thought.  The  invitations  were  written  in 
French,  sealed  with  royal  purple,  and  stamped  with  the 
fleur-de-lis.  Only  a  few  failed  to  obey  the  king's  behest;  so 
at  eight  o'clock  Saturday  evening  nearly  one  hundred  guests 
were  assembled  in  the  sitting-room  of  the  Spencer  Building 
which  then  served  as  the  king's  palace.  One  by  one  they 
were  summoned  by  two  Sophomore  marshals  from  there  to  the 
dining-room  where  the  king  (Fleida  Johnston,  president  of 
the  class),  and  other  Juniors  representing  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  court,  and  court  dancers,  were  waiting.  The  room 
presented  a  beautiful  scene.  Trellises  of  roses  fifteen  feet 
high  formed  a  background.  The  roses  looked  wonderfully 
natural.  Nearly  all  the  guests  plucked  a  pink  bouquet  before 
leaving.  The  tables  were  arranged  in  two  long  rows,  forming 
an  angle,  at  the  vertex  of  which  was  the  king's  throne.  In 
front  of  the  throne  between  the  doors  stood  a  stage  banked 
with  greenery.  A  row  of  periwinkle  along  one  side  of  the  tables 
and  bouquets  of  carnations  at  intervals  together  with  the 
French  flags  and  handsome  menu  cards  at  each  place  made 
the  tables  attractive. 

At  either  door  of  the  dining-room  the  guests  were  met  by 
other  marshals  who  conducted  them  down  the  white  carpeted 
aisles  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  where  the  two  aisles  converged 
into  one  which  led  on  to  the  throne.  Each  subject  was  then 
escorted  by  the  herald  of  the  king  to  the  throne,  introduced 
to  "His  Majesty",  and  shown  to  her  seat.  After  all  were  at 
their  places  the  king  announced  that  they  would  all  dine. 
A  table  was  placed  before  him,  and  the  banquet  proper  began. 

Music  was  furnished  by  the  College  Orchestra,  and  the 
court  jester  (Mary  Mitchell),  in  comical  costume  and  continu- 
ally moving  his  stool,  entertained  the  audience  with  numerous 
jokes  on  members  of  the  court  and  others  present.  He  was 
not  succeeding  in  obtaining  any  answers  to  his  riddles ;  so 
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lie  offered  a  "handsome  prize"  to  the  one  who  would  be  the 
first  to  solve  a  riddle  correctly.  To  Miss  Boddie,  the  winner, 
he  handed  his  doll-baby.  After  the  first  course  had  been 
served,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  court  danced  a  minuet, 
the  stately  minuet  which  was  such  a  favorite  amusement 
long  ago  at  the  French  court !  Seats  were  placed  only  on  the 
outside  of  the  tables;  so  all  of  the  company  were  facing  the 
stage.  Between  the  third  and  fourth  courses  the  king  ordered 
the  fool  to  stop  his  jesting  and  furnish  some  better  amuse- 
ment. Accordingly,  he  skipped  around  to  the  four  dancing 
girls,  and,  presenting  each  with  a  tambourine,  asked  them  to 
dance  with  him.  This  performance  received  such  continued 
applause  that  the  actors  danced  one  of  the  figures  a  second 
time. 

After  the  fourth  and  last  course  the  king  with  his  herald 
left  the  room.  The  guests  then  arose  to  leave,  and  expres- 
sions of  the  sincerest  praise  of  a  delightful  evening  spent 
came  from  them  all. 
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BLANCHE  MARCH  HAXES 


Some  girls  were  playing  ' '  Authors ' '  one  day  and — 
Nannie  L. :     Anna,  give  me  "Oliver  Twist". 
Anna:     "Well,  which  book? 
Nannie  L. :     "  Oliver  Twist. ' ' 

Anna:  Well,  goose,  I  know  that,  but  which  of  his  books 
do  you  want? 

It  seems  that  one  of  Delphine's  friends  had  just  been 
married  and  she  was  giving  the  girls  at  the  table  a  graphic 
description  of  her  clothes.  When  she  had  finished  she  added, 
"Honestly,  she  had  the  prettiest  wedding  trousseau  I  have 
ever  seen. ' ' 

Miss ,  in  Civics :     "Yes,  the  colored  A.  and  M.  College 

in  this  city,  is  supported  by  the  State,  just  the  same  as  the 
Normal.  They  enjoy  the  same  freedom.  The  entrance 
requirements  for  them  there  are  the  same  as  at  the  Normal." 

McMurray,  in  his  "Method  of  Recitation",  says  that  the 
"Law  of  Absorption  and  Reflection"  is  very  important.  But 
Mary  F.  got  slightly  mixed  and  said  "the  law  of  Assump- 
tion" was  very  important. 

Crete  F.  was  talking  to  one  of  the  Seniors  and  she  said: 
"Where  is  the  campus?  I  have  heard  the  girls  talking 
about  it  ever  since  I  have  been  here,  and  I  haven't  seen  it 
yet." 

Dr.  Gove,  in  Physiology:  What  are  substances  that  are 
dialyzable  called,  and  those  which  are  not  ? 

E.  H. :  Those  which  are  dialyzable  are  called,  celluloids, 
those  that  are  not  are  colloids. 

There  is  a  certain  Soph,  in  school  who  insists  that  %  is 
greater  than  %.  ,  ,„ 
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"Here  and  There" 

One  girl  said  she  thought  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
a  certain  member  of  the  faculty  was  "simply  irreproachable" 
but  now  she  thinks  she  is  vety  easy  to  know. 

A  new  version  of  Portia's  speech :  "The  quality  of  mercy 
is  unrestrained." 

There  is  a  Bible  in  school  in  which  the  22nd  chapter  of 
Acts  is  entirely  different  from  the  12th  chapter.  Strange, 
isn't  it? 

One  young  lady  announced  that  she  felt  more  "respectful" 
when  her  nails  had  just  been  manicured  than  any  other 
time. 

The  Rio  Grande  has  recently  changed  its  territory  and  is 
now  in  California.  For  further  information,  apply  to  Sr. 
Ped.  Class. 

For  the  last  few  weeks  the  Music  Department  has  on 
Friday  mornings  given  the  students  the  advantage  of  hearing 
some  of  the  masterpieces.  And  it  is  greatly  appreciated  by 
the  student  body,  and  by  one  young  lady  especially,  who 
announced  at  chapel  on  Friday  morning,  "I  am  so  glad  this 
is  the  day  when  we  will  hear  another  sympathy". 

Taken  from  questions  on  Sr.  Geology  examinations : 
Name  the  two  forms  of  larva  eruptions. 

To  spiel :  "To  perpetrate  a  concactenated  conglomeration 
of  effulgent  scintillations." 
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Our  E^xchang'es 


RENA  LASSITER 


We  sit  at  our  desk,  pick  up  magazine  after  magazine, 
and  idly  turn  the  leaves,  wondering  meantime  what  it 
is  that  makes  them  all  alike.  One  comes  in  a  cover  of 
purple  with  gilt  letters ;  another  is  red  and  gray ;  a  third 
is  white  with  a  cupid  and  big  heart  in  red ;  a  fourth  is  sombre 
brown.  Surely  there  is  difference  enough  on  the  outside. 
But  in  spite  of  an  effort  to  the  contrary,  we  feel  that  when 
we  have  read  one  we  have  read  them  all.  Perhaps  the  like- 
ness may  be  accounted  for  by  a  similarity  in  the  college 
courses.  Perhaps  young  people  everywhere  are  finding  out 
the  same  general  truths,  and  in  the  triumph  of  a  new  discovery 
fail  to  realize  that  those  truths  have  been  the  possession  of 
mankind  for  years.  This  condition  is  the  general  rule ;  there 
are  exceptions,  some  of  which  we  shall  notice. 

The  Trinity  Archive  for  February  is  devoted  to  the  preser- 
vation of  historical  material.  This  is  a  worthy  endeavor  and 
many  magazines  would  be  better  if  they  followed  this  plan, 
instead  of  filling  their  pages  with  trashy  stories.  ' '  Selections 
form  the  Correspondence  of  Bedford  Brown",  besides  contain- 
ing valuable  historical  material,  is  interesting  in  that  it 
presents  the  style  of  old  letters.  These  selections  have  about 
them  that  indescribable  charm  so  often  associated  with  former 
things.  The  magazine  as  a  whole,  however,  would  be  of  more 
local  interest  if  the  different  phases  of  college  life  were  more 
fully  presented  in  the  editorial  department. 

The  Acorn  is  an  attractive  magazine  that  comes  to  us 
from  Raleigh.  The  January  number  contains  some  especially 
good  essays.  "The  Life  of  the  Younger  Pliny",  "Portraits 
and  Portrait  Painters"  and  "Fragments  in  Shelley"  are 
interesting  and  present  in  an  entertaining  manner  the  his- 
toric, artistic,  and  literary  sides  of  the  college  course. 
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We  have  received  only  one  number  of  a  new  exchange, 
The  Chisel.  The  editorial  department  is  particularly  good 
and  we  commend  the  notes  on  Music  and  Art.  The  literary 
department,  however,  is  weak.  It  contains  only  four  articles, 
a  poem,  a  fragmentary  discussion  of  higher  education  for 
women,  and  two  stories,  one  of  which  displays  a  too  palpable 
moral  lesson,  and  the  other  dealing  with  the  same  old  story  of 
love.  Perhaps  as  long  as  love  continues  to  play  so  large  a 
part  in  the  lines  of  men  and  women,  or  rather  of  boys  and 
girls,  it  will  be  a  favorite  theme  for  young  story  "RT:'iters. 
But,  oh,  for  some  new  way  to  present  it ! 

The  February  number  of  the  Limestone  Star  is  devoted 
largely  to  George  Washington.  It  opens  with  a  short  bio- 
.graphical  sketch,  which  shows  superficial  rather  than  deep 
or  exhaustive  study.  "Washington's  Love  Affairs"  is  inter- 
esting in  that  it  shows  a  side  of  the  General's  life  which  is 
not  generally  thought  of.  The  weakest  article  in  the  maga- 
zine is,  "A  Love  that  Lasted". 
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Alumnae  and  Former  Students 


LOLA  LASLEY,   '09 


Selma  Webb  is  teaching  the  sixth  grade  in  the  Shelby 
Graded  School. 

Belle  ]\Iott  is  now  Mrs.  Allen  Mills,  of  Statesville. 

Carrie  Price  is  stenographer  for  the  Cone  Export  Com- 
pany, Greensboro. 

Emma  Kelley  is  teaching  the  fifth  grade  in  the  Graham 
Graded  School. 

Francis  Bocldie  is  at  her  home,  Louisburg. 

Florence  Campen  is  stenographer  for  the  First  National 
Bank  of  High  Point. 

Grace  Patterson  is  at  her  home,  Concord. 

Corday  Olive  is  teaching  at  Ramseur's  Mill. 

Sina  Campen  is  spending  the  winter  at  Asheville. 

Marjorie  Fisher  is  at  her  home,  Rutherfordton. 

Allie  G.  Little  is  a,t  her  home,  Parmele. 

Lucy  Wray  is  teaching  at  Reidsville. 

Lanra  Ervin  is  stenographer  for  the  Hospital  at  Mor- 
ganton. 

Mary  Sanford  is  a  student  at  Converse  College. 

Minnie  Ransom  is  stenographer  for  the  ^tna  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  in  Raleigh. 

Jean  Venable  is  at  her  home,  Durham. 

Annie  Belle  Gattis  is  teaching  at  Lincolnton. 

Mozelle  Olive  is  teaching  at  Pomona. 

Bessie  Townsend  is  stenographer  for  C.  C.  Townsend  & 
Company,  Greensboro. 

Alma  Query  is  at  her  home.  Concord. 

Nell   Piper  is   teaching  the  first   grade   in   the   Durham 
Graded  School. 

Lake  McNairy  is  teaching  at  Pomona. 

Hattie  Owen  is  stenographer  for  ^Ir.  J.  B.  Underwood, 
Fayetteville. 
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Mary  Joyce  is  at  her  home,  Danbury. 

Christine  Stancill  is  teaching  the  third  and  fourth  grades 
at  Bethel. 

Annie  Hill  Holmes  is  teaching  the  sixth  grade  in  the  Hem- 
inway  Graded  School,  Wilmington. 

Olivia  Hodges  is  stenographer  for  the  McKeel-Richardson 
Hardware  Company,  Washington. 

Carrie  Simmons  is  stenographer  for  her  brother,  Mr. 
Norman  Simmons,  Washington. 

Bettie  Boddie,  Ida  Lee  Middleton,  Lucy  Whitehurst,  Sadie 
McCauless,  Mary  Edwards,  Francis  Alexander  and  Alice 
Kimball  did  not  return  to  the  College  after  the  holidays. 

The  ClaLSs  of  1907 

Lillian  Gray  is  teaching  at  her  home,  Kinston. 

Clare  Case,  after  teaching  at  High  Point  for  three  months, 
returned  to  the  College,  and  is  now  assisting  Miss  Barnett 
in  the  Latin  Department. 

Ethel  Dalton  is  teaching  the  fifth  grade  in  the  Winston 
Graded  School. 

Willie  Spainhour  is  teaching  the  seventh  grade  in  the 
Morganton  Graded  School. 

Mabel  Howell  is  a  student  at  the  Boston  Conservatory  of 
Music. 

Eula  May  Blue  is  teaching  at  her  home,  Carthage. 

Margaret  Call  is  teaching  at  her  home.  Canton. 

Mary  Exum  is  teaching  at  Snow  Hill, 

Winnie  Harper  is  teaching  at  Wilson. 

Lena  Leggett  is  teaching  the  fifth  grade  in  the  Frank- 
linton  Graded  School. 

Grace  Gill  is  teaching  at  her  home,  Laurinburg. 

Vaughn  White  is  teaching  at  Rich  Square. 

Lucy  Hawkins  is  teaching  at  Wadesboro. 

Daisy  Wilson  is  teaching  at  Regan. 

Ethel  Lyon  is  teaching  the  third  grade  in  the  Raleigh 
Graded  School. 

Inez  Koonze  is  teaching  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  in  the 
Trenton  Graded  School. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 
-« 

Marshals 

Chief — Ethel  Lee  Brown,  Edgecombe  County 

Assistants 
Adelphians  Cornelians 

Blanche  Hanes    Davie  County        Nemmie   Paris Nash   County 

Sallie   Slocumb    Smith .  Harnett   County        Nettie  Rudisill Cleveland  County 

Mary  Williams    Iredell  County        Rena  Gray  Lassiter Wake  County 

Jessie  Smoak Wayne  County        Mary  Baldwin  Mitchell, 

Florence  Landis    ....  Granville  County  New   Hanover   County 

Paulina  Hassell Chowan  County 

Senior  Class 

Rena  Lassiter    President        Elvira  Foust Secretary 

Alice  Flintoff Vice-President        Mary  Fitzgerald    Treasurer 

Junior  Class 

Pleida  Johnson President        Velna  Pope    Treasurer 

Paulina  Hassell Vice-President        Claude   Umpstead    Secretary 

Edna  Duke   Critic 

Sophomore  Class 

Clyde   Stancill    President        Margaret    John    Secretary 

Belle  Hicks Vice-President        Clara  Lambe    Treasurer 

Freshman  Class 

Hallie  Viele   President        Mellie   Cotchett    Secretary 

Margaret  Dalton    Vice-President        Helen  McArthur    Treasurer 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

Rena   Lassiter    President        Bessie   Ives    Secretary 

Ethel  Brown    Vice-President        Mary  Williams    Treasurer 

Athletic  Association 

Mary   Williams    President  Clyde  Stancill, 

Nettie    Rudisill. Vice-President,    Senior  Vice-President,  Sophomore 

Florence  Landis,  Mary  Mitchell    Secretary 

Vice-President,  Junior  Hal    Morrison    Treasurer 
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Shoes 

for 

College 

Wear 


SHOULD  be  stylish  to  begin  with, 
but  there  are  other  features  which 
the  college  girl  is  not  apt  to  over- 
look. Service,  for  walking  exercise 
requires  the  right  quality  to  withstand 
it :  and  then,  just  the  slightest  trace  of 
"mannishness"  in  cut  and  contour,  to 
Secure  that  touch  of  collegeism  which 
is  one  of  the  very  essential  and  be- 
coming features  of  student  attire.  We 
can  furnish  you  with  just  such  shoes 
as  these  and  with  them,  the  unquali- 
fied Hendrix  guarantee  of  excellence. 

J.  M.  HENDRIX 
W    COMPANY 

227  South  Elm  St. 


GIRLS !     GIRLS  t     GIRLS ! 

When  you  get  your  next  allowance  from 
home  deposit  it  in  our  Savings  De- 
partment.   We  will  pay  you  four 
per  cent,  interest,  and  your 
money  may  be  drawn 
at  any  time.    We 
invite     your 
account 

Greensboro  Coan  $  Crust  €o. 

J.  W.  FRY,  President  W.  E.  ALLEN,  Sec.  &  Treas. 

J.  ADDISON  HODGIN,  Mgr.  Savings  Dept. 


Capital,  $200,000      Surplus,  |70,000      Total  Resources,  |1,500,000 


